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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In offering the Baltimore Book to the favorable attention of the 
public, we would remark, that it was at first designed merely to 
present a specimen of Baltimore talent on the same plan of the 
compilations recently published in Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Subsequently, however, the publishers determined to make the 
book consist entirely of original articles furnished by writers of 
this city, and to get it up in a style of elegance unsurpassed by 
any of the annuals of the season. 

In pursuance of this design, the book has been published. Al¬ 
though articles have been prepared in haste, and the volume 
forced through the press with great rapidity, yet we have no 
apologies to offer for its character, believing that it will not suf¬ 
fer in a comparison of literary merit, with any of the annuals 
blished this year. 

A word may be necessary in regard to the embellishments. It 
was only designed, when the book went to press, to give a Fron¬ 
tispiece, and an engraved title page. During the progress of 


VIII ADVERTISEMENT. 

the work, however, the other embellishments were determined 
on and executed in great haste. 

If the book receives that encouragement which the publishers 
think their enterprize merits, it is their intention to continue it 
from year to year. 


TIHItE IMILTDIM]©^!: !©©[!€, 


McKIM’S SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The beautiful engraving which constitutes the Fron¬ 
tispiece to the present work, represents that classic edi¬ 
fice on East Baltimore street, erected by the munificent 
charity of the Honorable Isaac McKim, of our city, 
and occupied as a school for the children of parents 
who are unable to pay for their education. 

The design of the building was furnished by our 
talented townsman, the late Dr. Howard. The front, 
with the exception of the sculptures is an exact copy 
of the Temple of Theseus, at Athens. The entire 
structure, save the columns, which are of Potomac stone, 
is of dressed granite from the Patapsco. It is roofed 
with copper, and has a paved floor; being thereby ren¬ 
dered completely fire-proof. 

This edifice is acknowledged by all persons of cor¬ 
rect taste to be the most beautiful structure of which 
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MCKIM S SCHOOL HOUSE. 


our city can boast. It is capable of holding two hun¬ 
dred and fifty scholars. At present the school consists 
of two hundred boys, from the age of eight to thirteen, 
who are educated solely at the expense of Mr. McKim. 


TO A FRIEND. 


A life of peace and pleasantness, hath ever been thine own, 

And friends have loved thee tenderly, where’er thy worth was 
known; 

And those who cheered thy youthful days are all around thee 
now; 

And the sunshine of a happy heart is beaming on thy brow. 

Thou hast not sought in brilliant throngs the pleasures of the 
hour, 

But quietude and sweet content have been through life thy 
dower; 

A father’s voice, a mother’s smile, the converse of a friend, 

Have been to thee far brighter boons than festal halls could 
send. 

Deem not that wealth brings happiness; within the mirthful 
hall, 

Full many a care lies hid beneath a glittering coronal; 

And in her splendid solitude full many a titled dame, 

Mourns for her girlhood’s joyousness, and the cottage whence 
she came. 
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TO A FRIEND, 


to 


The wiles of the ambitious, and the fawnings of the mean, 

The guile of low hypocrisy in life’s eventful scene, 

To these thou art a stranger, ah! mayst thou never know, 

How smiles may cheat a breaking heart, or mask a pensive brow. 

I would that I could weave for thee a chaplet rich and rare, 
Whose fadeless flowers, and thornless ones, amid thy shining 
hair, 

Might charm the years to come in love, in love to glide away, 
Like the journey of the blessed sun through summer’s brightest 
day. 


THE EMIR'S LESSON. 


Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won! 

Tiie Giaour. 

Marcelino Flores was a native of the beautiful, 
but time-worn city of Granada. His father, a veteran 
officer, who had fallen in defence of his country 
during the unholy invasion of Napoleon, had left him 
in early youth to the care of a fond mother, whose 
only hope he was. Fortunately for our hero, he had 
not only received from his sire the legacy of an honor¬ 
able name and a proud spirit, but a competency also 
of those earthly goods, without which the best of us 
are but little in this w orld’s thoughts. Cherished with 
all the kindness which maternal affection could suggest 
and fortune execute, lie grew r in the developement of a 
thoughtful but manly disposition. The history of his 
father’s fate, blended with a thousand bloody stories 
w r hich the misfortunes of his country had made as 
familiar as they were true, filled him, while yet a boy, 
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with indignation more deep and permanent than the 
ordinary feelings of childhood. But when under the 
burning influence of a delicious climate, mature youth 
had strengthened alike his passions and his frame^while 
a classical education had expanded his intellect and 
ennobled his sentiments, the bitter feelings which as a 
boy he would at last permit to die away, began to 
assume a regular and constant predominance in his 
bosom. True—he did not suffer melancholy to dim the 
lustre of the large black eyes, which were wont to win 
so many smiles from the gay daughters of Granada, 
when they met him as he strolled at evening along the 
margin of the Xenil; but then he was graver than was 
deemed becoming in so handsome a gallant, and paid 
more attention to his solitary rambles and reflections, 
than to the serenade and dance. It was not that Mar- 
celino felt aught but due reverence for the fair owners 
of the veils which fell accidentally aside when he passed, 
for he knew that no man could be an earnest lover of 
his country who did not love her daughters. We will 
not therefore doubt that his heart, like most others, 
had its own little secrets—but he was brooding daily 
over the eventful course of his country’s destiny, and 
experienced within him a mixture of angry, yet mourn- 
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ful feeling, which it was impossible for a patriot to 
smother, when he looked upon a land so beautiful, so 
loyal, and yet so deeply wronged. The sword which 
had slain his father was now sheathed, but that of do¬ 
mestic oppression was bare in its stead, and Spain was 
groaning under a yoke, the more heavy that it was im¬ 
posed by ingratitude. It was in vain therefore that his 
good mother would press him to mingle with the cheerful 
companions, who were wont to laugh away together the 
earlier hours of the long moonlight nights, in the open 
air. Always, indeed, he would so far obey her as to 
join them for a season, but as often the surpassing 
beauty of the scenery around him would rise upon his 
mind, in contrast with the moral deformity of the tyran¬ 
ny under which he lived; and long before the castanets 
and the merriment were silent, he might be discovered 
stealing from the throng, to “chew the food of sweet 
and bitter fancy.” We may not say whether this un¬ 
necessary demonstration of a very noble feeling was 
particularly wise, but it might well be pardoned in a 
youth, whose first glow of enthusiasm had not been 
chilled, by contact with the world, and whose birth¬ 
place was the bright South, where reality is almost 


romance. 
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In his solitary walks, Marcelino found no dearth of 
objects to increase the melancholy tone of his spirits. 
The decaying palaces of the Moorish kings—the 
caverns with which they had pierced the neighboring 
mountains—the traces of their footsteps every where 
around the city—all became daily more familiar to 
his eyes. The legends which were but “as house¬ 
hold words” upon the lips of every gossip in Granada, 
clothed them with an almost supernatural interest. 
Permission had been given him to visit the Alhambra 
at his leisure, and day by day he would stroll along its 
weedy avenues, or rest him by its crumbling terraces. 
Now he would endeavour to decipher the inscriptions 
on its walls: now gaze with rapture upon its yet per¬ 
fect arches, with their light fretwork and unfaded 
colors. So singular a turn of mind, of course excited 
speculation, and among those whose own affairs allow¬ 
ed them leisure to care for the business of their neigh¬ 
bors, not few were the rumors which began to run the 
rounds. Some whispered (and they were marriageable 
ladies) that no doubt the poor young man was desper¬ 
ately in love. One whisper was the parent of a progeny 
equally absurd, but popular opinion at last settled down 
into the sage belief, that Marcelino had found some 
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substantial truth in the common stories of treasure 
buried by the Moors. 

While the vulgar were thus tormenting themselves, 
our hero was busy with his own thoughts. One bright 
spring morning he had extended his walk even beyond 
its usual circle, and the hour of dining found him 
straying through the garden in the centre of the Al¬ 
hambra. He spread out beneath the shade of an 
orange-grove the pleasant repast which his careful 
parent had persuaded him to make the partner of his 
journey, and I will not say that the tempting brilliancy 
of the pure element, which flowed beside him from the 
basin of an old Moorish spring, was potent enough to 
drive from his memory a flask of rich wine which 
formed part of the kind matron’s preparations. This, 
and the fatigue resulting from his ramble, inclined him 
most favorably towards a siesta, so, finding his flask 
empty, without being able to account for its contents, 
he wandered to the famous court of Lions, to seek his 
afternoon repose. Admirably indeed was this fairy 
hall suited for luxurious enjoyment. Reclining against 
a pillar, under one of its fantastically beautiful arcades, 
with the cool air stealing to his brow across its marble 
floor, he listened to the sound of the waters, as they 
2 * 
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poured in monotonous music from the mouths of the 

twelve lions which were standing in the centre of the 

court, until a soft unconsciousness crept by degrees 

upon his senses. He had not long enjoyed this dreamy 

listlessness, when a noise, like that of an approaching 

footstep, attracted his attention towards the adjoining 

hall, where the Abencerrages are said to have fallen 

beneath the axe of the jealous Boabdil. Instantly his 

imagination pictured to him the unsuspecting cavaliers, 

\ 

sallying, one by one, to meet their fate, in their festive 
colours of white and blue, while their insidious foes, 
the Zegris, attired in green and crimson, stood by to 
watch the slaughter. This however was all fancy; 
but when he turned his head in the direction of the 
sound, it was no vain illusion, which displayed to him 
a Moor decked with the green turban of an Emir, 
advancing quickly from the fatal chamber. His belt 
and breastplate were richly studded with the most 
sparkling jewels. His cimeter had been removed 
from his side, and in its room there hung a small 
golden box upon the lid of which strange characters 
were engraven. Our hero’s first thought was naturally 
of instant flight, but the Moslem directed his steps 
towards the spot where he was sitting, and cried to 
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him in a friendly voice and with a pleasant counten¬ 
ance, to fear nothing. The language which he spoke, 
although comparatively unfamiliar to the ears of Mar- 
celino, was still not new to them. It was that soft 
poetical idiom which was adopted by the early 
romancers and which he had heard in some of the wild 
old ballads of Andalusia, as well as studied with delight 
in some antique chronicles, which his father confessor 
had lent him from the convent library. 

Notwithstanding the courage which we have said 
that our hero inherited, it would ill become us to 
assert that lie felt himself entirely at ease, in spite of 
the kind looks and words of the strange being by his 
side. He seemed to be a man, already in the first 
stage of declining life. His face was pale and care¬ 
worn, and his garb seemed more antique than that 
which Marcelino had been accustomed to observe in 
the old paintings of Boabdil and his court. It may 
well be imagined that the trembling lips of the young 
Granadian did not peculiarly qualify him to broach a 
conversation with his mysterious visiter, who soon 
however relieved him from any such necessity. 
“Young Christian, wherefore art thou sad?” were his 
first words—“I have seen thee, day by day, as thou 
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hast wandered through these courts of ours, and a 
cloud has always been upon thy brow.” Not over- 
gratified to find that such invisible companions had 
lingered around his paths, Marcelino scarce found 
breath to assign the causes for his melancholy, to 
which we have alluded. ‘‘What wouldst thou,” re¬ 
plied the Emir, his pale and placid countenance, flushed 
and overshadowed for an instant—“canst thou hope 
that the descendants of those, who exiled the faithful 
from the land which their Prophet gave to them—who 
lifted the cross in his mosques, and visited in the 
bloody palaces of his children, canst thou hope to see 
them safe from his wrath ?” Devout as our hero had 
become under the tutelage of the good Fray Tomas, 
his confessor, he was too lukewarm to dare a theologi¬ 
cal controversy with an enchanted Moor; so gently 
passing by all answer, until the features of his visiter 
had resumed their former placidity, he replied, that, 
for a generous and open foe, such as the Saracen had 
ever been, the hand of the Goth was as ready as his 
sword, but that oppression, built upon ingratitude, 
called for hatred to mingle with resistance. “Thou 
hast spoken as becomes a true knight, Christian, 
or infidel,” replied the Moor, “so follow me but a 
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short distance, and obey the lesson which thou shalt 
learn.” 

A little reassured by this mild answer, Marcelino 
followed his guide, who stopped when he had reached 
the edge of the central basin, into which the lions were 
pouring the unceasing volume of the fountain. Then 
turning to the youth again, he thus addressed him: 
“Know, that when the mighty king, Aben Abdallah was 
building the palace in which we stand, he summoned 
to his presence the wise men of his kingdom, that by 
their mystic arts they might place at his service the 
power of the genii, who then dwelt among these hills. 
Of those who obeyed him I was one—and to me was 
assigned the fatal task of transgressing that precept of 
our prophet, which forbids us to make images of living 
things—by bidding the spirits under my command to 
tame for me the twelve lions which are before thee. In 
punishment for this my sin, I am condemned to forego 
the blessings of Paradise, and the caresses of its bright¬ 
eyed daughters, until the last of these lions shall have 
fallen from his marble lair. Here then I have wander¬ 
ed for more than five hundred years, waiting in vain 
for my deliverance. Not a lion has been shaken, though 
earthquake after earthquake has gone through the land. 
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Spell after spell has left me, for the spirits who once 
obeyed them, have left their habitations here. This 
only (pointing to the golden box at his belt) has enabled 
me to while away my hours—this, alas! must soon be 
lost.”—Opening the box he took from it a small green 
leaf of the purest emerald, which glittered as he threw 
it into the basin beside which they stood. From the 
spot where it fell a volume of foam was instantly flung 
high into the air, and almost as immediately disappear¬ 
ed, leaving no vestiges of the lions, while in the place 
of the whole basin, there lay a wide deep lake, as 
smooth and brilliant as a mirror of polished steel. Lost 
in astonishment, the young Granadian gazed upon the 
phenomenon until a variety of strange images began to 
be reflected from the waters. “The leaf which thou 
hast seen me fling into the fountain,” said the Emir, 
“was almost the last of a precious chaplet, with which 
I was crowned by the old astrologer, my teacher, upon 
the day that I wrought for him my first incantation. 
With this talisman I have been able to call from the 
bosom of this lake, at my bidding, the likeness of all 
things that have occurred in this land since the great 
Tarik sprang upon the rock which bears his name.— 
Look now, and thou mayst behold him and his army.” 
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Marcelino gazed upon the glittering lake, and it seemed 
to him that a little army in Moorish apparel was moving 
swiftly upon its surface. Anon a Christian host, which 
rose up to defend the land, appeared to be routed with 
tremendous slaughter, and its leader, who was decked 
with costly jewels and a crown, might be seen flying 
alone from the field. “Behold the lustful Roderick,” 
said the Moor—“see, there he dies! it was the fate that 
he deserved.” As Marcelino’s eyes were still riveted 
upon the strange spectacle—lo! Christian and Moslem 
disappeared; and a more goodly army of the faithful 
was magically arrayed before him. Onward they 
rushed with ceaseless rapidity, city after city with its 
bristling battlements rising before them upon the 
waters. Battle after battle was fought beneath the 
eyes of the wonder-stricken youth. Blood seemed to 
flow around him. The neighing of the steeds, the 
shouts of the conquerors, the clangor of the trum¬ 
pets—all rang harshly to his ear along the arches. 
Banner after banner, with the sacred cross, went down 
beneath the feet of the Saracen, and one by one the 
crescents were lifted upon the walls of the vanquished 
cities! “Behold,” said the Emir, “yon aged man, 
whose beard is stained in mockery of youth. It is 
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Musa, the sword of the Prophet—the scourge of Allah, 
and those are the valiant soldiers, by whose blood he 
bought his triumph.” 

The scene was changed. The voice of war was 
hushed, and a vision of wondrous beauty assumed the 
place of the battle-field. The sun shone gaily upon 
a vast territory, which smiled as a fresh garden. The 
peasant was singing merrily, as he looked upon the 
ripeness of an almost spontaneous harvest. The fra¬ 
grance of the rose and the pomegranate, the orange and 
the myrtle, was wafted to heaven with the music of 
the nightingale. The grape was red with the promise 
of bright wine, and the herbage was bent to the earth 
by its luxuriance. Palaces, with their fairy pleasure 
grounds, met the gaze on every side. Tall mosques 
shot their minarets athwart the clouds. Universities 
frowned, in their sober majesty, upon graves where the 
pale student sate poring over his abstruse volume, or 
walked in solitary depth of thought. Wheresoever a 
glance might rest, the land was teeming with evidence 
of those blessings, which can only grow beneath the 
fostering influence of a wise and beneficent government. 
“Behold,” cried the Moor in ecstacy, “behold the 
kingdom of my race—the earthly paradise of true be- 
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lievers! Yon melancholy monarch who sits upon his 
tower by the golden Betis, is Abderahman the wise, 
lie was the exile of Damascus—thanks be to Allah 
that he found the throne of Cordova!” 

Again the reflection from the fountain changed, and 
a range of almost inaccessible mountains appeared to 
crowd its surface. Among them a small band of Chris¬ 
tian heroes wandered from cave to cave, following a 
chieftain, whose proud air was far above subjection. 
Ever and anon they would descend from their rocky 
fastnesses, and spread desolation among the Moorish 
villages. The hand of time seemed then to pass across 
the picture, and by degrees the Christian warriors in¬ 
creased in number and in boldness, widening the sphere 
of their conquests, and planting their banners upon 
citadel and hill. Years rolled onward, and onward 
the tide of Christian victory rolled with them, until at 
last, the Vega of Granada became the battle ground, 
and the Alhambra, with its crown, the prize. “Look 
you”—said the Emir, as he dashed a tear from his 
eye.”—See where Pelayo haunts the Asturian hills. 
See how the torrent swells—behold! Seville, Cordova 
—all Spain but Granada, is again the possession of the 

infidel. How heavily the wrath of the Prophet hath 
3 
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fallen on his children! Behold how your monarch and 
his queen are pressing on our walls. See there, they 
are building up a city to besiege us! Behold—alas— 
the victory is won—Boabdil has fallen—the crescent 
is down—the Christian banner is on our turrets—the 
voice of his false priest is ringing within these walls! 
God is just—the deed is done!” 

Lost in increasing wonder, our hero gazed, until it 
seemed that the gleaming of the sabres and cimetars, 
the crash of the breaking lances, and the loud war- 
cries of the various hosts, were around and above him, 
in all the confusion of deadly strife. In pleasing con¬ 
trast, the music of Christian worship then burst upon 
his ears, as the Catholic monarchs with their court and 
chivalry, gave thanks, in the very strong hold of Mos¬ 
lem grandeur, to the power which had thus restored 
them to the desecrated heritage of their fathers. “Can’st 
thou read,” said the Emir, in a low and mournful tone, 
“the lesson which I would teach thee?” Before the 
agitated spirits of Marcelino would allow him to reply, 
his eager and excited monitor exclaimed—“Hast thou 
not seen the inconsiderable band of Tarik soon swelled 
into a great and conquering nation? Hast thou not 
beheld thy valorous ancestor Don Pelayo, in the sea- 
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girt mountains of the Asturias, giving impulse to a 
resolution which has swept into the dust, that nation, 
its riches, its learning, its religion—and canst thou not 
read thy moral? Learn, that though the beginning he 
a pigmy, the end may be a giant. Know that to him 
who would triumph in a holy cause—there is no obstacle 
while he hath breath. The sword must not rust, nor 
the mind have quiet, nor the hand have rest, for though 
evil may reign for a season—the smile of Allah is on 
the good cause—the oppressor is mortal—and no empire 
is permanent save that of justice. Thou art but one— 
be but Pelayo, and thou hast a host. Learn from the 
history of this thy country, and from the varying for¬ 
tunes of thy race as well as mine, that victory smiles 
not upon the strong arm alone, but upon him who is 
constant to his purpose, and will dare to die for it. Go 
on—go on—despair not!” 

Waving his hand in the direction of the fountain, the 
Emir paused. Straightway a column of foam again 
started from its surface, and when it had disappeared, 
the accustomed rush of the waters again sounded in 
Marcelino’s ear. The suddenness of the change start¬ 
led him for an instant, but upon recovering his com¬ 
posure, he found himself resting against the self same 
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pillar near which he had reclined for his siesta, and 
alas—fully and entirely awake! His friend of the 
green turban and emerald chaplet was no where to be 
found, nor was there any alteration in the objects 
around him, save that the shades of evening were 
creeping over them apace, and that a more sombre hue 
had consequently spread itself, upon the gay architec¬ 
ture of the court. In the hall of the Abencerrages 
there was no tenant but silence, and the lions sate in 
their ancient seats as firmly as ever, giving small hope 
of Paradise to the ill fated tamperer with the Genii. 
There was neither Christian nor Paynim phantasm to 
be seen upon the fountain. All was calm and beauti¬ 
ful, but all was of mortal handiwork. Climbing to a 
balcony which looked down upon Granada, our hero 
revolved carefully in his thoughts, the words which he 
had seemed to hear during his strange vision. The 
images which he had seen, came vividly back to his 
imagination, when he turned his eyes in ecstacy upon 
the glowing panorama about him, burnished as it was 
by the tints of the fast departing sun. Shade after 
shade came down from the mountains upon the city, 
and rolled itself along the verdant surface of the Vega. 
The purple hues of sunset receded slowly from tower 
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to tower, and from hill to hill, until the fields and the 
palaces, and the gardens, were clad in a robe of misty 
and voluptuous beauty. Beneath him lay upon the 
one side, the Cathedral of Granada, before whose altar 
Ferdinand and Isabella slept in death together, while 
deep beneath the cypresses which studded the Vega 
far away upon the other, were lying the forgotten bones 
of the Moors who had once called the whole magnifi¬ 
cent prospect their own. The Paradise which they 
had believed to hang in heaven above their beloved city 
seemed to have fallen in its brightness upon the earth. 

As the last arc of the sun’s disk sank beneath the 
mountainous horizon, the bells of the Cathedral and the 
Convents pealed forth their call to the Angelus or 
evening prayer. In an instant the sounds of laughter 
and music which had risen from the city were all hush¬ 
ed, and the gay parties which were thronging the 
margin of the Xenil, stood for a moment uncovered, 
in silent praise. With a burst of enthusiasm, Marcelino 
lifted up his eyes and his hands to heaven, and bending 
his knee, poured forth his soul in an ardent prayer, 
that the God who had made his native land so beautiful, 
might deign to smile at last upon its oppressed and ill- 

starred children. 

3 * 
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Fortunate indeed would it be for his compatriots and 
for humanity, if the Emir’s lesson could be taught to 
every bosom that beats between the Pyrenees and the 
rock of Tarik. Then might the reign of a Christian 
Abderahman unite the long absent blessings of J^berty 
and peace, and wipe away the stain of the many cen¬ 
turies of oppression, with which “the fatal gift of beau¬ 
ty” has cursed a noble people. 

s. t. w. 


ALICE HOWARD. 


BY MARY HAWTHORN REYBURN. 

What a strong conviction of the worthlessness and 
instability of earthly things comes over the heart, in 
contemplating scenes and faces connected with by-gone 
times, and earlier, fresher feelings. One by one the 
marks of decay become visible in quick succession; the 
altered faces of the friends of those days start up to 
break the spell which memory may have cast around 
us, until, as the conviction comes coldly upon the heart 
that they, and we, are no longer the same, and that with 
length of years we have but purchased an increase of 
misery, we feel tempted to exclaim, with the wise man 
of old “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Just such must be the sensations occasioned by the 
sight of the cottage I have before me now, to one who 
knew it years ago. It is situate five miles from the 
great metropolis h of England, that mart of busy men, 
that Babel city, London; and, though the house be 
falling to decay, and the ruin of the beautiful trees 
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which once gave to it so pleasant an aspect, be but 
hidden by the protecting ivy which has twined itself 
about their branches, and though those who now tenant 
the spot afford a wide contrast to the inhabitants of past 
days, still it has spells of power to awaken a mixed 
train of sweet and bitter thoughts in some hearts, that 
yet throb more quickly, when the turn in the road gives 
that cottage to their view. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, when all nature 
was putting on her most pleasant aspect, and calling 
upon the lovers of her quiet beauty to walk forth and 
enjoy the scenes presented them, that Alice Howard 
sat in the window of that cottage, watching, with 
straining and eager eyes, the arrival of an expected 
visiter; and as each vehicle passed the avenue leading 
to the house, thereby disappointing her hope that it 
might contain the person for whom she looked with 
such anxiety, an expression of sadness would pass over 
her countenance, and a wistful gaze towards the interior 
of the apartment might have told an observer, that the 
disappointment was not so much heeded and felt for 
herself as for another. At length the glare of light, 
as the sun’s higher position enabled its beams to over¬ 
top the trees and shine in upon the room, obliged Alice 
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to close the casement, and with a deep sigh and a heavy 
heart, she placed herself beside the couch of her invalid 
mother. 

Who that looked upon the high, haughty, and splendid 
beauty of Alice Howard, would have surmised that 
she had been nurtured in sorrow and tutored in afflic¬ 
tion, and that the dark eyes which flashed so wildly and 
so brilliantly, were used to shed bitter and unavailing 
tears; but it was even so. Her beauty was of that rare 
cast, which can receive the impress of suffering with¬ 
out being blighted by it, and her position amid circum¬ 
stances, which would have withered the personal charms 
of many, had but served to mellow and subdue the ex¬ 
pression of hers, to a degree that might have been ap¬ 
proved by the most fastidious. Her appearance had all 
the bloom and freshness of early girlhood, combining that 
decided dignity which is the heritage of maturer years, 
but which sorrow and affliction are so apt to impart. 
The mother of Alice Howard was of high and noble 
birth, but she had early in life brought upon herself the 
displeasure of her only relative, a brother, by a mar¬ 
riage with one whom he considered beneath her, and 
was now paying the penalty of the rash step she had 
taken. She had lived to see her fortune dissipated by 
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a husband to whom, though unable to conceal from 
herself the profligacy of his conduct, and the debase¬ 
ment of his principles, she clung with an intensity of 
affection, and a romance of devotion, which it seems as 
impossible to conceive as to justify. Throughout the 
freshest years of life, she had struggled to maintain the 
position in society which she wished to secure to her 
children, and by dint of rigid economy had been enabled 
to bestow upon Alice an education which fitted her for 
the most exalted station to which she could be elevated. 

When Alice was ten years of age, and her brother, 
Henry Howard, some two years older, Mrs. Howard was 
relieved from the burden of the latter by her brother. 
Sir Henry Villiers, a man to whom age had not brought 
wisdom, and, who, though twenty years her senior, 
could never be persuaded to look upon his sister’s mar¬ 
riage with a forgiving eye, notwithstanding the bitter 
penance with which the fault, if fault it could be termed, 
had been expiated. Having no children of his own, he 
was, however, obliged to take upon himself the charge 
of his nephew, as the future heir to his title and estates. 
Mrs. Howard was too unselfish a mother, too devoted 
to the interests of her children, to place any obstacle 
in the way of her son’s advancement, even had it been 
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in her power to oppose her brother’s wishes; but it was 
with many an anxious fear, and many a tearful fore¬ 
boding, that she gave her son a parting embrace on the 
day he passed from under her care forever. Those 
forebodings and anticipations of sorrow were verified. 
Companionship in a public college taught him to esti¬ 
mate his uncle above those who were nearer, and should 
have been dearer, in proportion to the more ample 
means he possessed of gratifying his inclinations, and 
the influence those means gave him in the sphere in 
which he moved. With an aching heart Mrs. Howard 
remarked the change in her son’s disposition, and the 
diminution of his affection for his old home, as each 
visit, few and short as they became, gave her an oppor¬ 
tunity for observation. Hut it was vain to try to coun¬ 
teract the pernicious lessons he was daily receiving 
from those about him, and she could but weep, when 
with a disregard to her feelings and a selfishness she 
was almost unable to comprehend, he commented bit¬ 
terly upon the conduct of his father, who, by a continued 
course of profligacy, was daily and hourly heaping 
disgrace upon his children.—It was equally vain to 
endeavor to palliate the conduct of her husband to his 
child, for with heartless cruelty, that husband’s neglect 
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of herself, who had suffered so much for him, was 
brought before her eyes, and in each ebullition of her 
son’s anger, when the subject was discussed, some 
opinion derogatory to both, or some disrespectful re¬ 
mark upon her own folly in marrying him, which she 
knew originated with her brother, was repeated to her, 
until, at last, these visits, so little desired by the son, 
became subjects of grief and heart-burning to the mother. 

All feelings of animosity towards that son, if indeed 
such had ever existed in the heart of Mrs. Howard for 
his unfeeling conduct, were now passing away. The 
one deep draught which she had so early in life taken at 
love’s bitter fount, had proved to her a poisoned portion. 
The objects for which she had lived were accomplished, 
and the slow consuming of the broken heart, became 
visible in the attenuated form, the sunken cheek, and 
the preternatural brilliancy of the large dark eye. She 
had suffered long enough, and she v/as wont to say, 
that God had in mercy made her path to the grave 
more easy than her weary pilgrimage through life had 
ever been. Through the interest of a friend who had 
been induced to exert himself in his behalf, her husband 
had obtained a trifling government situation abroad, 
and no new evil tidings of him had of late awakened 
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anxiety on his account. Sometimes, she even imagined 
that his letters to her partook somewhat of the feelings of 
that early love which she had deemed long since extin¬ 
guished in his bosom. For her son, she tried to anticipate 
the best, notwithstanding the frail tenure left her on 
which to ground a hope; and, for Alice, her darling, 
her beautiful Alice, the angel of mercy who had been 
left to comfort her amid all life’s bitterness, how could 
she look for aught but happiness as the reward of so 
much goodness, sweetness, and gentleness! But poor 
Alice herself grieved over the gradual passing away of 
the mother who was all the world to her, the more that 
they had sorrowed and suffered together, and, not¬ 
withstanding the brilliancy of her prospects—for now 
they were bright indeed—she could not combat the 
feeling of despondency, and the sense of utter desola¬ 
tion which would creep over her, when she allowed 
herself to contemplate, even for a moment, the death 
of her mother. 

Throughout all her troubles and reverse of fortune 
there was one, an early and sincere friend of Mrs. 
Howard, who had proved to her a rock on which to 
lean for support in her most trying afflictions; and 

nothing seemed to weary the kindness or wear away 
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the affection of lady Emily Clavers. She had one 
daughter, nearly the age of Alice Howard, and, as her 
friend, and under the chaperonage of lady Emily, had 
Alice been ushered into society the winter previous to 
the one of which we write. Her striking beauty and 
grace of mind and manners had captivated the heart of 
a cousin of lady Emily, Sir Charles Neville, and early 
in the season he proposed for her hand. By the advice 
of her most sincere friends, Alice had decided in his 
favour, and after a splendid f£te at the conclusion of 
the season, lady Emily returned Alice to her mother 
as the affianced bride of Sir Charles Neville. The 
alliance was one in every respect to be coveted. Mrs. 
Howard thanked God with heartfelt sincerity, and 
Alice could find no reasonable drawback to her happi¬ 
ness but her mother’s declining health, and a strange 
immovable conviction, that Sir Charles was dearer far 
to her young friend, lady Mary Clavers, than he had 
ever been to her. This impression she did not, how¬ 
ever, feel warranted in mentioning, even to the subject 
of it, and the preparations for her marriage were pro¬ 
ceeding with all haste, when they were arrested by a 
sudden and alarming increase of her mother’s illness. 

The excitement of the scenes through which she had 
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lately passed, and the prospect of, at least, a temporary 
separation from her daughter, were too much for her 
feeble frame, and Mrs. Howard was pronounced by her 
physicians to be hovering on the verge twixt time and 
eternity. As death approached nearer, she seemed to 
forget all the miseries to which her life had been sub¬ 
ject, and with a strange tenacity, frequently observable 
in persons dying of lingering diseases, her memory 
rested only on the few sunny spots of life, and her 
heart clung with all its intensity of devotion to the 
objects of her unchanging affection. All the warm 
gushings of a wife and mother’s tenderness, welled up 
from the deep spring of her woman’s heart, and she 
prayed to be allowed to look once more upon the faces 
of her husband and son. The former request could not 
be granted; her husband was too distant, but an express 
was despatched for her son, and it was in expectation 
of his arrival that Alice sat watching on the morning 
we have mentioned in the commencement of our story. 
But the day passed on, and he did not arrive. Night 
came, and such a night! The moon was shining without 
a cloud to dim its brilliancy, and, as its beams fell 
upon the distant waters of the Thames, the slight un¬ 
dulation of its waves looked to Alice like giant diamonds 
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rising to the surface of the river to glitter a moment 
there, and each yield in turn to one more brilliant than 
the last,—Even such, thought she, are the hopes that 
lure us on in this illusive world,—each one appears 
more dazzling in its false brilliancy than the one that 
preceded it, until, as the dawning light of experience 
breaks upon them, and teaches us reflection, we find 
they are but waves upon the sea of life, gilded by our 
own false imaginings, to cheat us into the loss of pre¬ 
cious hours as we glide on unthinkingly to the vast 
ocean of eternity. The season was one for such reflec¬ 
tion, and Alice felt the effect upon her heart. There 
was not a breath to stir the young leaves, or rustle the 
dewy grass, and the hour was one of such calm and 
holy quiet, such unearthly and solemn beauty, that she 
acknowledged—as she observed the silence with which 
her mother regarded the scene from the open window 
beside which her couch was placed—that it was a fit 
hour for the soul to commune with its God,—even a 
moment when it might happily pass from the transitory 
glory of such a scene, to that which is eternal in the 
bosom of its Creator. 

Hours passed on, and Mrs. Howard fell into what 
seemed a refreshing slumber, when Alice was attracted 
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from her station beside her mother by the noise of ap¬ 
proaching wheels. On reaching the window, she ascer¬ 
tained the arrival of her brother, and sunk into a seat 
to calm her agitation before seeing him. A moment 
more, and she heard the sound of his step in the adjoin¬ 
ing room. Passing to the bedside of her mother, she 
looked to ascertain if she yet slept—but the ear of affec¬ 
tion had been quick in distinguishing sound. Henry 
Howard pressed a warmer kiss upon the brow of his 
dying mother than he had been wont to do since early 
childhood, and Alice rejoiced to see with what evident 
pleasure her mother, amid all her weakness, returned 
the embrace. “Sit down beside me Henry,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “for you have but come in time to hear my 
last request, and my last prayer for your welfare. It 
is of your father I would speak—nay, do not interrupt 
me—I know all his faults and the misery they have 
occasioned; it is not of them, but your duty to him I 
would speak now. Let his follies be what they may, 
there is still a sacredness in the tie that unites you, 
which nothing may break, and which should bind you 
irrevocably to his interest. Notwithstanding all his 
apparent callousness, I know, and it is a feeling to 

which I cling, weakly, perhaps, but fondly, that he 
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will feel my death sensibly; and the shock may even 
bring him to a sense of reflection and duty. Should 
he ever return, then, and require assistance, yield it to 
him freely, if not for his own sake, at least for mine. 
Forget not the injunction of the mother who will then 
have passed away from you forever. My sweet Alice, 
will, I know, exert her influence in his behalf. Be to 
him what you have been to me, and your reward in this 
world, Alice, will be peace, and in the next eternal 
happiness.” 

Mrs Howard spoke but few and unconnected words 
after this interview with her children; but Alice re¬ 
mained watching beside her, whilst her brother took 
his station at the window until all was over; and she 
felt that sense of abandonment and desolation which 
those who have been similarly circumstanced find it so 
difficult to forget. 

Three months had passed away since Mrs. Howard 
slept beside her father’s in the tomb of her ancestry, 
and Alice was beginning to recover from the stunning 
effects of her loss. Since the death of her mother, she 
had been the guest of lady Emily Clavers, and such it 
was intended she should remain, until transferred to 
the protection of Sir Charles Neville. 
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It was a pleasant September morning, and, notwith¬ 
standing a slight mist that rested on the city, and 
which the sun’s beams were as yet unable to dissipate, 
things wore a pleasant, cheerful aspect, and the effects 
of lady Emily’s judicious kindness, and her daughter’s 
affection, were visible in the quiet, subdued smile with 
which Alice listened and replied to the remarks and 
enquiries of the latter beside whom she was seated. 
Since the first overwhelming burst of grief had sub¬ 
sided, Alice had exerted herself to take an interest in 
the pains and pleasures of others, as a means of divert¬ 
ing her reflections from herself and the loss she had 
sustained, and not a little of her time and thoughts 
were spent in trying to speculate upon and define pre¬ 
cisely the nature of her companion’s feelings for Sir 
Charles Neville. A few days after the death of her 
mother, he had been called away upon business con¬ 
nected with his estate, and had not yet returned, but 
the frequent mention of his name, and the receipt of his 
letters gave her many opportunities of judging upon 
the subject. As yet, however, notwithstanding all her 
womanly tact and keensightedness in affairs of the 
heart, she had been unable to form any decided opinion. 
At times, when Alice mentioned his name, lady Mary 
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spoke of him, and of his approaching marriage, with all 
the calmness and judgment of sincere disinterested 
friendship; at others, when it occurred as a topic of 
conversation in which she bore a part, her spirits rose 
to a most uncommon pitch, and by no one was Alice 
more unmercifully bantered than by the usually quiet 
gentle lady Mary. 

On the morning in question, however, the probability 
of his speedy return had been matter of discussion, and 
Alice watched her companion narrowly during the 
conversation. Her face had continued in a burning 
glow whilst the subject continued, and once or twice 
a deep sigh struggled for utterance; but a start, and a 
violent effort to suppress it as she raised her eyes hur¬ 
riedly and fearfully to the face of her companion, 
appeared to Alice signs of emotion which she would 
fain hide, even from herself. Alice imagined, too, that 
lady Emily Clavers had lately been more observant of 
her daughter’s manners, and had frequently chided her 
for fits of abstraction and gloomy reverie from which it 
required an effort to rouse her. 

It was impossible that Alice could take so warm an 
interest in the feelings of another, and not be led to an 
enquiry into the nature of her own for Sir Charles 
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Neville. She knew him to be worthy the affection of 
any woman:—even public opinion, that rigid censor, 
was loud in proclaiming his purity of principle, and 
his freedom from the vices and follies common to most 
men of his age, but there was a something wanting. 
At times she thought it was talent, for Alice’s superior 
mind and attainments would have been wasted upon 
one of merely common capacity;—moreover, she was 
ambitious that the man whose fate was to be linked 
with hers, should command respect in public life by 
energy of mind and decision of character, both of 
which she regretted to observe Sir Charles incapable 
of evincing on several occasions which she thought 
called for an exercise of them; but be that as it may, she 
had of late scanned her own feelings with a strictly 
keen and investigating eye, and she had discovered 
that her love for Sir Charles, if love it might be called, 
was not the love of woman—that dependant affection, 
more beautiful even from its very weakness—but the 
merest love of gratitude, a feeling with which few men 
would be content to rest satisfied. 

It is a melancholy thing to know that we are loved 
less than we love, but it is more melancholy still to 
feel that in the whole wide range of human existence 
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we know not one being upon whom to lavish that hoard¬ 
ed affection and tenderness, which is an attribute of 
our nature; and which, when without an object, is so 
prone to prey upon our own hearts. Alice experienced 
this solitude and desolation of spirit to its full extent,— 
this indescribable want of some being to whom she 
might unburden her heart, and in whom she might 
repose her cares and inquietudes with that full confi¬ 
dence and affection which each and all of us may have 
felt for one, and one only. She had passed that happy 
period of life when she might tell her griefs to the 
winds and waterfalls, and draw consolation from their 
sympathetic murmurs; the season had gone by when 
she might make companions of the flowers and shrubs 
that grew around her path. She felt herself older in 
heart than in years. She had bidden farewell to life’s 
early day dreams sooner even than the general world, 
but she could not divest herself of her woman’s heri¬ 
tage—a store of unselfish affection—and she found it 
impossible to content herself with merely the portion 
of happiness offered to her in a marriage with one for 
whom she only felt esteem. Sorrow may wither the 
flowers of joy that grow upon our path of life; the 
heavy shadow of grief may shut out the gleams of sun- 
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shine that were upon it, but, at what hour do we cease 
to adorn it with our own wild imaginings? At what 
age does the light of hope cease to illumine our earthly 
pilgrimage? Thus with Alice. The grave had early 
taken from her the object of the affection of her previous 
life, and one would think she ought to have been happy 
to return the love tendered by one who was to take the 
place of that lost object,—but no! she still looked 
forward to finding some being upon whom she might 
bestow the affection of which she knew her own heart 
capable; some one to whom she might give more than 
the love of gratitude which she felt for Sir Charles 
Neville. 

It was from reflections as inimical to the happiness 
of Sir Charles as the foregoing, on the part of Alice, 
and from a fit of gloomy abstraction on the part of her 
companion, lady Mary Clavers, that they were inter¬ 
rupted by the announcement of Sir Charles himself. 
Alice turned to watch the effect of the announcement 
upon lady Mary, and observed, that, as she raised her 
head, and, shaking back the luxuriant curls of golden 
hair, gave her countenance to view, the face which had 
been hitherto suffused with a burning blush, was now 
deathly pale, and the white and even teeth shone through 
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the affection of lady Emily Clavers. She had one 
daughter, nearly the age of Alice Howard, and, as her 
friend, and under the chaperonage of lady Emily, had 
Alice been ushered into society the winter previous to 
the one of which we write. Her striking beauty and 
grace of mind and manners had captivated the heart of 
a cousin of lady Emily, Sir Charles Neville, and early 
in the season he proposed for her hand. By the advice 
of her most sincere friends, Alice had decided in his 
favour, and after a splendid f6te at the conclusion of 
the season, lady Emily returned Alice to her mother 
as the affianced bride of Sir Charles Neville. The 
alliance was one in every respect to be coveted. Mrs. 
Howard thanked God with heartfelt sincerity, and 
Alice could find no reasonable drawback to her happi¬ 
ness but her mother’s declining health, and a strange 
immovable conviction, that Sir Charles was dearer far 
to her young friend, lady Mary Clavers, than he had 
ever been to her. This impression she did not, how¬ 
ever, feel warranted in mentioning, even to the subject 
of it, and the preparations for her marriage were pro¬ 
ceeding with all haste, when they were arrested by a 
sudden and alarming increase of her mother’s illness. 

The excitement of the scenes through which she had 
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lately passed, and the prospect of, at least, a temporary 
separation from her daughter, were too much for her 
feeble frame, and Mrs. Howard was pronounced by her 
physicians to be hovering on the verge twixt time and 
eternity. As death approached nearer, she seemed to 
forget all the miseries to which her life had been sub¬ 
ject, and with a strange tenacity, frequently observable 
in persons dying of lingering diseases, her memory 
rested only on the few sunny spots of life, and her 
heart clung with all its intensity of devotion to the 
objects of her unchanging affection. All the warm 
gushings of a wife and mother’s tenderness, welled up 
from the deep spring of her woman’s heart, and she 
prayed to be allowed to look once more upon the faces 
of her husband and son. The former request could not 
be granted; her husband was too distant, but an express 
was despatched for her son, and it was in expectation 
of his arrival that Alice sat watching on the morning 
we have mentioned in the commencement of our story. 
But the day passed on, and he did not arrive. Night 
came, and such a night! The moon was shining without 
a cloud to dim its brilliancy, and, as its beams fell 
upon the distant waters of the Thames, the slight un¬ 
dulation of its waves looked to Alice like giant diamonds 
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rising to the surface of the river to glitter a moment 
there, and each yield in turn to one more brilliant than 
the last,—Even such, thought she, are the hopes that 
lure us on in this illusive world,—each one appears 
more dazzling in its false brilliancy than the one that 
preceded it, until, as the dawning light of experience 
breaks upon them, and teaches us reflection, we find 
they are but waves upon the sea of life, gilded by our 
own false imaginings, to cheat us into the loss of pre¬ 
cious hours as we glide on unthinkingly to the vast 
ocean of eternity. The season was one for such reflec - 
tion, and Alice felt the effect upon her heart. There 
was not a breath to stir the young leaves, or rustle the 
dewy grass, and the hour was one of such calm and 
holy quiet, sucli unearthly and solemn beauty, that she 
acknowledged—as she observed the silence with which 
her mother regarded the scene from the open window 
beside which her couch was placed—that it was a fit 
hour for the soul to commune with its God,—even a 
moment when it might happily pass from the transitory 
glory of such a scene, to that which is eternal in the 
bosom of its Creator. 

Hours passed on, and Mrs. Howard fell into what 
seemed a refreshing slumber, when x\lice was attracted 
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from her station beside her mother by the noise of ap¬ 
proaching wheels. On reaching the window, she ascer¬ 
tained the arrival of her brother, and sunk into a seat 
to calm her agitation before seeing him. A moment 
more, and she heard the sound of his step in the adjoin¬ 
ing room. Passing to the bedside of her mother, she 
looked to ascertain if she yet slept—but the ear of affec¬ 
tion had been quick in distinguishing sound. Henry 
Howard pressed a warmer kiss upon the brow of his 
dying mother than he had been wont to do since early 
childhood, and Alice rejoiced to see with what evident 
pleasure her mother, amid all her weakness, returned 
the embrace. “Sit down beside me Henry,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “for you have but come in time to hear my 
last request, and my last prayer for your welfare. It 
is of your father I would speak—nay, do not interrupt 
me—I know all his faults and the misery they have 
occasioned; it is not of them, but your duty to him I 
would speak now. Let his follies be what they may, 
there is still a sacredness in the tie that unites you, 
which nothing may break, and which should bind you 
irrevocably to his interest. Notwithstanding all his 
apparent callousness, I know, and it is a feeling to 

which I cling, weakly, perhaps, but fondly, that he 
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will feel my death sensibly; and the shock may even 
bring him to a sense of reflection and duty. Should 
he ever return, then, and require assistance, yield it to 
him freely, if not for his own sake, at least for mine. 
Forget not the injunction of the mother who will then 
have passed away from you forever. My sweet Alice, 
will, I know, exert her influence in his behalf. Be to 
him what you have been to me, and your reward in this 
world, Alice, will be peace, and in the next eternal 
happiness.” 

Mrs Howard spoke but few and unconnected words 
after this interview with her children; but Alice re¬ 
mained watching beside her, whilst her brother took 
his station at the window until all was over; and she 
felt that sense of abandonment and desolation which 
those who have been similarly circumstanced find it so 
difficult to forget. 

Three months had passed away since Mrs. Howard 
slept beside her father’s in the tomb of her ancestry, 
and Alice was beginning to recover from the stunning 
effects of her loss. Since the death of her mother, she 
had been the guest of lady Emily Clavers, and such it 
was intended she should remain, until transferred to 
the protection of Sir Charles Neville. 
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It was a pleasant September morning, and, notwith¬ 
standing a slight mist that rested on the city, and 
which the sun’s beams were as yet unable to dissipate, 
things wore a pleasant, cheerful aspect, and the effects 
of lady Emily’s judicious kindness, and her daughter’s 
affection, were visible in the quiet, subdued smile with 
which Alice listened and replied to the remarks and 
enquiries of the latter beside whom she was seated. 
Since the first overwhelming burst of grief had sub¬ 
sided, Alice had exerted herself to take an interest in 
the pains and pleasures of others, as a means of divert¬ 
ing her reflections from herself and the loss she had 
sustained, and not a little of her time and thoughts 
were spent in trying to speculate upon and define pre¬ 
cisely the nature of her companion’s feelings for Sir 
Charles Neville. A few days after the death of her 
mother, he had been called away upon business con¬ 
nected with his estate, and had not yet returned, but 
the frequent mention of his name, and the receipt of his 
letters gave her many opportunities of judging upon 
the subject. As yet, however, notwithstanding all her 
womanly tact and keensightedness in affairs of the 
heart, she had been unable to form any decided opinion. 
At times, when Alice mentioned his name, lady Mary 
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spoke of him, and of his approaching marriage, with all 
the calmness and judgment of sincere disinterested 
friendship; at others, when it occurred as a topic of 
conversation in which she bore a part, her spirits rose 
to a most uncommon pitch, and by no one was Alice 
more unmercifully bantered than by the usually quiet 
gentle lady Mary. 

On the morning in question, however, the probability 
of his speedy return had been matter of discussion, and 
Alice watched her companion narrowly during the 
conversation. Her face had continued in a burning 
glow whilst the subject continued, and once or twice 
a deep sigh struggled for utterance; but a start, and a 
violent effort to suppress it as she raised her eyes hur¬ 
riedly and fearfully to the face of her companion, 
appeared to Alice signs of emotion which she would 
fain hide, even from herself. Alice imagined, too, that 
lady Emily Clavers had lately been more observant of 
her daughter’s manners, and had frequently chided her 
for fits of abstraction and gloomy reverie from which it 
required an effort to rouse her. 

It was impossible that Alice could take so warm an 
interest in the feelings of another, and not be led to an 
enquiry into the nature of her own for Sir Charles 
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Neville. She knew him to be worthy the affection of 
any woman:—even public opinion, that rigid censor, 
was loud in proclaiming his purity of principle, and 
his freedom from the vices and follies common to most 
men of his age, but there was a something wanting. 
At times she thought it was talent, for Alice’s superior 
mind and attainments would have been wasted upon 
one of merely common capacity;—moreover, she was 
ambitious that the man whose fate was to be linked 
with hers, should command respect in public life by 
energy of mind and decision of character, both of 
which she regretted to observe Sir Charles incapable 
of evincing on several occasions which she thought 
called for an exercise of them; but be that as it may, she 
had of late scanned her own feelings with a strictly 
keen and investigating eye, and she had discovered 
that her love for Sir Charles, if love it might be called, 
was not the love of woman—that dependant affection, 
more beautiful even from its very weakness—but the 
merest love of gratitude, a feeling with which few men 
would be content to rest satisfied. 

It is a melancholy thing to know that we are loved 
less than we love, but it is more melancholy still to 
feel that in the whole wide range of human existence 
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we know not one being upon whom to lavish that hoard¬ 
ed affection and tenderness, which is an attribute of 
our nature; and which, when without an object, is so 
prone to prey upon our own hearts. Alice experienced 
this solitude and desolation of spirit to its full extent,— 
this indescribable want of some being to whom she 
might unburden her heart, and in whom she might 
repose her cares and inquietudes with that full confi¬ 
dence and affection which each and all of us may have 
felt for one, and one only. She had passed that happy 
period of life when she might tell her griefs to the 
winds and waterfalls, and draw consolation from their 
sympathetic murmurs; the season had gone by when 
she might make companions of the flowers and shrubs 
that grew around her path. She felt herself older in 
heart than in years. She had bidden farewell to life’s 
early day dreams sooner even than the general world, 
but she could not divest herself of her woman’s heri¬ 
tage—a store of unselfish affection—and she found it 
impossible to content herself with merely the portion 
of happiness offered to her in a marriage with one for 
whom she only felt esteem. Sorrow may wither the 
flowers of joy that grow upon our path of life; the 
heavy shadow of grief may shut out the gleams of sun- 
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shine that were upon it, but, at what hour do we cease 
to adorn it with our own wild imaginings? At what 
age does the light of hope cease to illumine our earthly 
pilgrimage? Thus with Alice. The grave had early 
taken from her the object of the affection of her previous 
life, and one would think she ought to have been happy 
to return the love tendered by one who was to take the 
place of that lost object,—but no! she still looked 
forward to finding some being upon whom she might 
bestow the affection of which she knew her own heart 
capable; some one to whom she might give more than 
the love of gratitude which she felt for Sir Charles 
Neville. 

It was from reflections as inimical to the happiness 
of Sir Charles as the foregoing, on the part of Alice, 
and from a fit of gloomy abstraction on the part of her 
companion, lady Mary Clavers, that they were inter¬ 
rupted by the announcement of Sir Charles himself. 
Alice turned to watch the effect of the announcement 
upon lady Mary, and observed, that, as she raised her 
head, and, shaking back the luxuriant curls of golden 
hair, gave her countenance to view, the face which had 
been hitherto suffused with a burning blush, was now 
deathly pale, and the white and even teeth shone through 
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the parted lips as she remained for a moment powerless 
and immoveable. It was but for a moment; the next, 
and her face was buried in her hands as if in a vain 
effort to conceal the emotion which she knew must be 
visible to her companion, and when they were with¬ 
drawn, as Sir Charles followed the announcement of 
his name, the same burning glow had again spread itself 
over neck, forehead, and temples. After expressing 
her welcome to him in a hurried agitated manner, she 
left the room, and Alice found herself alone with the 
subject of her meditations. She felt painfully that her 
reception of him had been cold, and a degree of restraint 
yet mingled itself with her manner, and to that she 
attributed the silence and abstraction of Sir Charles, 
as he seated himself beside her and busied himself in 
disentangling a ball of silk with which she had been 
employed. At length he fixed his eyes enquiringly 
upon her face, and, as her glance met his in evident 
attention, he enquired— 

“Did you know Alice that your father was in town?” 

Alice started as an involuntary anticipation of evil 
came over her mind. In answer to her hurried and 
anxious enquiries, Sir Charles informed her that her 
father had resigned his situation, and must have been 
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at the expiration of a week he received a few lines, 
informing him of her determination to accompany Mrs. 
Preston, on a visit to her native city, Dublin, to re¬ 
main some time. 

Sir Charles Neville had not heard from Alice one 
word of her father’s situation, or of her interview with 
her brother; injured pride forbade the mention of the 
former, and she had no wish to make known conduct 
on the part of the latter, which she considered almost 
disgraceful; his astonishment was therefore beyond 
bounds, when she announced to him her projected 
visit to Ireland. He made an effort to combat her 
resolution, but when she told him with an attempt at a 
smile, which withered on her lip, that she should return 
before the spring, he appeared more reconciled to the 
step she was taking. 

Two months passed away, and Henry Howard heard 
no tidings of his sister. At times the vague threat, 
which seemed couched in her parting words, occurred 
to him, but so long as nothing happened to alarm him, 
he consoled himself with the idea, that her silence was 
owing to the unpleasant circumstances under which 
they had parted; and with the reflection, that she could 

not be under better protection than that of Mrs. Pres- 
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ton. But Sir Charles Neville was not so easily satisfied: 
her letters to him, which were fewer far than his to 
her, were written in a state of mind that mocks descrip¬ 
tion, and with a hopelessness of heart, that only abject 
misery could have taught her. To add to his distress 
on her account, strange rumors were afloat connected 
with her name. Surmises reached him which he would 
not—could not believe, had any meaning or method in 
their madness; but of which his soul sickened at the 
very thought. 

At length he received a letter from her, written 
apparently in a calm collected state of mind, exoner¬ 
ating him from all engagements to her, and requesting 
a dissolution of the ties that existed between them: it 
breathed many, and fervent prayers for his welfare, 
but said not a word of her own prospects, and the whole 
letter was so purely unselfish, and with all its attempts 
at ease of manner, so utterly hopeless, that he deter¬ 
mined to satisfy himself of her actual state by ocular 
evidence. Accordingly, in a state of mind bordering 
on frenzy, he set out for Dublin. He reached it late in 
the afternoon, an unseasonable hour he considered, for 
an intrusion upon Alice, so after a hasty dinner, he 
adjourned at an early hour to the theatre. 
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It was the fifth night of the engagement of the cele¬ 
brated Miss Butler, whose brief but brilliant career so 
astonished and delighted the admirers of histrionic 
talent. The acknowledged merit of this popular actress 
had drawn overflowing houses, and in anticipation of 
her speedy departure to fulfil a London engagement, 
the whole town was thronging to see her, and the 
managers reaping a golden harvest. Sir Charles on 
his arrival found the house crowded from pit to gallery, 
but after some difficulty succeeded in securing a posi¬ 
tion such as he wished, and in breathless expectation 
awaited the result of his visit to Dublin. 

A few moments sufficed to tell him all lie wished to 
know. The curtain rose, and amid shouts of applause 
Miss Butler made her appearance;—and with a shudder 
of agony, that drove the chill to his very heart, Sir 
Charles recognised, in the person of the actress, Alice 
Howard, his own Alice Howard. He stirred not, he 
scarcely breathed during the performance, he did not 
even join in the plaudits that were showered upon her, 
but he marked every word and movement. He saw 
the weary, heavy drooping of the lid over the large dark 
eye, when a moment’s relaxation from the duties of her 
part allowed her real feelings to show forth: lie con- 
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trasted the forced smiles that now so delighted and 
enchanted her audience, with those that beamed on her 
countenance, the few happy days she had enjoyed since 
he knew her; and he felt that those smiles were a 
mockery, and the heart but ill at ease, and he deter¬ 
mined to snatch her at all risks from the dangers into 
which she was thrown. Accordingly, he waited upon 
Alice the next day, and found her still under the pro¬ 
tection of Mrs. Preston, and living in as much retiracy 
as her profession would allow. The joy of Alice at 
seeing him was unfeigned, and she proceeded to state 
to him the circumstances of her situation. Her reluc¬ 
tance to do so whilst he was still in London, had not 
proceeded from a desire of keeping him in ignorance 
of the step she had taken, but from a wish that he 
should hear her motives from her own lips. He was 
one of the few beings in this world who had entertained 

s 

for her a kindly feeling, and though resigning all title 
to his affection, she yet wished to secure his esteem. 
She related to him the misery and desolation of her 
father’s state, and her own ideas of her duty to him. 
She spoke of her fruitless endeavours to interest her 
brother in his cause, and her firm conviction at last, 
that his freedom could only be obtained by some active 
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exertion on her part. Unaided and alone, there occur¬ 
red to her but the one way. She knew her own talents 
and powers of mind, and she determined upon an exer¬ 
cise of them for his benefit. Any other field for their 
display than the one she had chosen, would have been 
too slow a way of procuring the sum necessary to effect 
his liberation, considering his present state of health, 
and, in very desperation, she had adopted it. There 
was no wish for fame or public applause, mingling in 
the motives that induced the step. When the object 
was accomplished for which it had been taken, the 
world should hear no more of her. She only wished, 
like the wounded dove, to find some place of shelter 
to hide the arrow rankling in her heart, and to die 
alone, apart from that world which had given her so 
little to make life desirable. Sir Charles after hearing 
the statement of her views and intentions, felt that, 
until then, he knew not half the value of the creature, 
who could thus unselfishly sacrifice her own happiness, 
to the dictates of duty. With a generosity that raised 
him immeasurably in the opinion of Alice, he proposed 
their immediate marriage. Most happy would he be 
to discharge her father’s debts, were they ten times the 

amount demanded, and to offer him a permanent resi- 
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dence under their roof, considering himself amply 
repaid for all, by the possession of his daughter’s hand. 

But Alice rejected all his offers;—gratefully, but 
firmly, she declined what she termed the honor of the 
alliance. The step she had taken might even exalt 
her in his opinion, but he was bound to respect that of 
the world; she bade him ask himself if there existed no 
probability that he would, in after years, regret that he 
had taken, for the wife of his bosom, one who had been 
thrown into the public station she then occupied, and 
who had been thus forced upon the notice of society. 
He replied to her objections with all the affection of 
which he was capable, and all the argument he could 
adduce; but Alice went further, she stated to him 
that, though esteeming him most highly, she did not 
feel for him the affection she would v/ish to entertain 
for one who was to be her husband. This want of 
love for him did not proceed from an attachment 
formed elsewhere—her heart was as lonely as her 
worst enemy could wish it—excepting her father, there 
existed no one whom she could love. Her uncle was 
nothing to her, her brother almost an enemy, and this 
was an additional motive for clinging more closely to 
her father, so long as his conduct continued such as to 
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justify her affection; and this reflection had induced 
her to attempt his liberation, even by the sacrifice of 
herself. Sir Charles felt this disappointment more 
sensibly than Alice had an idea of, but she was firm, 
and he was obliged at least to appear reconciled, and 
thus they parted. 

Six weeks had elapsed since the return of Sir Charles 
Neville to London. Lady Emily Clavers and her 
daughter were comfortably installed at home, after 
their trip, the latter much improved in health and 
spirits; and Henry Howard had exhausted every epithet 
and animadversion possible, upon what he termed the 
disgraceful conduct of his sister, when the first night 
of Miss Butler’s performance was announced. Public 
opinion was at its greatest height, and every one was 
on the “qui vive” to obtain a sight of her. Alice had 
been in town some days before the evening appointed 
for her first appearance, and had seen her father fre¬ 
quently, and when a reflection upon her own blighted 
prospects obtruded upon her mind, she thought of his 
emaciated careworn face, and the gleam of satisfaction 
that lit up his countenance when she told him that a 
few days more would effect his liberation, and she no 
longer murmured at the step she had been obliged to 
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take. Lady Emily Clavers and her daughter called 
upon her on her arrival in town, and the former wept 
bitter and burning tears, when Alice told of the resig¬ 
nation of all her own hopes. There was not one who 
knew the circumstances of the case, but would have 
given thrice the sum necessary to purchase her father’s 
freedom, not for his sake, but for that of the daughter 
who had given such a rare instance of filial affection. 
Several friends had followed the example of Lady 
Emily Clavers, and called upon her, but Alice had 
seen no one, not even Sir Charles Neville. 

Upon the evening in question she felt a trepidation 
heretofore unknown to her: a vague dread of the result 
of her appearance in the metropolis, and of the course 
public opinion was most likely to take. She had every 
confidence in her own talents and ability, but her 
desolate situation forced itself upon her mind. She 
stood alone, as it were, in the exercise of her profession; 
and though she had, in an almost unprecedented short 
space of time, attained an enviable height in it, she felt 
that she was too much broken in spirit to suffer the 
slightest check, and that a single severe criticism 
would be sufficient to render her future efforts abortive. 

Hitherto, she had thought only of her father’s de- 
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dining health, his privation of every comfort, his 
sufferings and imprisonment—but now a thought of 
herself would obtrude. The excitement of the scene, 
however, the lights, the music, the gaiety and splendor 
that were around her, served to dissipate her fears, and 
she felt reassured, when, upon raising her eyes on her 
first entrance, she saw numbers whom she knew to be 
interested in her, and whose sympathies were excited 
in her behalf. The circumstances connected with her 
adoption of the profession, were now generally known, 
and the most intense anxiety felt for her success. 
Even through the distance that intervened, she could 
detect the tears that fell fast and heavy from the eyes 
of Lady Emily Clavers, as she sat in her own box, 
almost wholly screened from observation; and the fixed 
attitude of attention assumed by Sir Charles Neville, 
assured her that his interest in her welfare had not in 
the slightest degree abated. 

Apart from all the peculiarities of circumstance 
under which she appeared before her audience, her 
acting was certainly of the most superior order; and 
the advantage of the education she had received, so far 
above that generally enjoyed by performers of even 
the greatest eminence; and the high order of her talents 
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shone forth conspicuously; so that those most disposed 
to criticise uncharitably were obliged to remain silent; 
while those disposed to approve, were loud in their 
encomiums of praise; and Alice retired from the stage 
on that eventful night, amidst shouts of applause that 
were absolutely deafening. 

On the morning after Miss Butler’s first appearance, 
had the debt of her father been millions, it would have 
been liquidated. The tide of public opinion had set 
determinately in her favor, without an opposing ebb. 
Even royalty itself was pleased to speak of her conduct 
in the highest terms of commendation; and, in spite of 
the odium that attaches itself, more or less, to all of 
her profession, the titled and the highborn were proud 
to name themselves as her personal friends. But what 
was all this to Alice? She had earned a sufficincy to 
liquidate her father’s debt; with her own hand she had 
counted out the sum on the morning in question; she 
had observed the speechless gratitude with which his 
look and tears thanked her for the liberty he so much 
coveted; the interest excited by her in his behalf had 
obtained for him a lucrative situation, immediately on 
his restoration to freedom; yet, Alice felt that she had 
sacrificed herself; and notwithstanding all the efforts of 
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her father and friends, she persevered in her determi¬ 
nation never again to mingle in society, and announced 
her intention of returning to Dublin, and taking up 
her abode in a convent. She had been educated in the 
Catholic faith, and after the turmoil and excitement 
through which she had lately passed, she longed for 
the quiet and seclusion a convent would alone afford. 

There are points beyond which, if a highly minded 
and honorable woman be, by any chance or fatality, 
induced to step, it appears almost impossible that she 
should ever regain her own self-esteem, and Alice 
sometimes felt as though she had passed that “Rubicon.” 
She was convinced in her own heart that her motives 
had been pure, but she had been necessarily, dur¬ 
ing the brief period of the exercise of her profes¬ 
sion, thrown into situations and companionship which, 
now that the excitement and danger had passed away, 
she shuddered to contemplate, and which were revolting 
to her delicacy of mind, and innate purity of principle. 
Although coronets glittered within her grasp, and the 
homage paid to her talents was universal, yet Alice 
felt that the sunshine of her life had departed, and that 
it was now of no value to her, but to prepare her for a 
better, in an eternal world. Her resolution to retire 
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to a convent was not adopted without reflection, and 
she even consented to remain six months with lady 
Emily Clavers, and try the effect of all the inducements 
the world could offer, to change her determination, but 
they were of no avail. She took a lively interest 
in the welfare of her friends, and appeared happy 
in their society; but at the expiration of the six months, 
she gladly retired to the seclusion, for which she was to 
resign all the allurements of gay life. Previous to her 
departure, she remarked with sincere pleasure, that 
though Sir Charles Neville still continued her devoted 
and sincere friend, those attentions which mark the 
lover, he was gradually transferring to lady Mary 
Clavers; and I doubt if the offer of his hand gave more 
real pleasure to lady Mary herself, than the tidings of 
their marriage gave to Alice, when the news reached 
her in her retirement. 

Two years had passed away, since Alice Howard 
bade farewell to earth and earthly cares; her noviciate 
was drawing to a close, and the day was appointed 
when she was to abjure forever the pomps and vanities 
of the world, when lady Mary Neville, accompanied 
by her husband and mother, journeyed to Dublin, to 
make a last effort to change her determination, ere it 
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was too late. But it proved a fruitless journey. They 
found her too happy in her retirement, to indulge a 
hope that she could be induced to brave that world in 
which she had suffered so much. In answer to lady 
Mary’s tearful entreaties, she replied, smilingly;— 
“You are really selfish my friend. What has the 
world given me that I should cling to it, and desire its 
pleasures? Believe me I am unfit for it. There was 
never any medium in my wild feelings, and I found 
so little of enjoyment, to compensate for the excesses 
of sorrow that I have suffered, that I am unwilling to 
venture another trial. You would not have me resign 
the only pleasure life could afford me in a few years, 
domestic happiness. You would not have me marry 
unless I really loved; and I flatter myself that I speak 
with a correct insight into my own heart, when I say, 
that for the wealth of worlds I would not lavish upon 
any one human being the intense affection of which that 
heart is capable, for I know well no human being 
would return it, and so I make an effort to detach 
myself from the world, and the things therein, and turn 
my hopes towards Him, who will reward them an 
hundred fold. Do not think that I have ceased to take 

an interest in my friends, because I have, in a measure, 
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given up their society, nor look upon me as a nun is 
generally looked upon by the world, as having severed 
all links that unite her to her kind, because, in an effort 
to save her soul, she has given up the frivolities of gay 
life. I am aware that each is called to fulfil a different 
duty in the world, and that by a virtuous exercise of 
that, which belongs to an active and even worldly life, 
many are more really religious, than those who retire 
to a cloister, without having examined well, whether 
or not they were fitted for it. I know and feel that I 
am unfit for the world; so, as you are happy in your 
state of life, you must now allow me to choose mine.” 

In after years, lady Mary Clavers acknowledged, 
that Alice was content at least, if not happy. Her 
father, when he paid his annual visits, gave it as his 
opinion that she had chosen wisely; and though her 
brother did not so readily adopt that opinion, I am 
sure my readers, if they could but contrast the calm, 
passionless face of sister Beatrice, with the careworn, 
anxious countenances which meet our view at every 
turn, would acknowledge “that she has chosen the 
better part, which shall not be taken from her.” 


RICHARD BEFORE JERUSALEM. 


The evening rays glide slowly down behind Moriah’s hill, 

And air, and grove, and sky above with purple glory fill— 

On yonder mount a pilgrim stands, before whose downcast eye, 
The beauties of the chosen land in sad perspective lie; 

A man of giant strength he seems, in knighthood’s noblest guise, 
And rich in all the pride of form that high-born ladies prize— 
Beneath the crest that, weeping, hangs adown his batter’d helm, 
In bruised, though burnished glory, sits the crown of Albion’s 
realm, 

And, e’en in wo, he shines the star of all the Christian ring, 
The stoutest, boldest, proudest knight, the lion-hearted king! 

He turns to gaze on Salem’s land, the land he swore to save, 
Beholds each tree and turret dipt in sunset’s gorgeous wave— 
But not to him does sunset bring one beauty in its beam, 

Nor dwells his eye in ecstasy on Cedron’s gilded stream; 

But tear on tear comes coursing down his scarr’d and furrow’d 
cheek, 

And sighs rush forth would rend that heart, if it were made to 
break— 

He hides his face, behind the shield so oft in triumph borne, 
And flings the useless falchion down, and turns aside to mourn! 
Before him, Salem’s battlements gleam in the blessed sun, 
While Paynim crescents glisten high above the wall they ’ve won, 
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And every breeze that sweeps across fair Judah’s captive plain, 
But wafts, to taunt the Christian host, the Muezzin’s evening 
strain. 

In vain he lifts his eyes for aid to yonder glorious Heav’n— 

No more, from Him on high, is aid to Christian pilgrim giv’n; 
And still, as brightly hangs the sky above the Moslem’s home, 
As when a thousand Christian prayers thence rent its cloudless 
dome! 

The monarch gazed, ’till o’er the scene the mists of twilight came, 
While darkly wrestled in his soul his sorrow and his shame, 
And slowly then, as star by star rose twinkling through the 
gloom, 

With long, and sad, and deep farewell, he left his Saviour’s 
tomb— 

In after days, he bore his lance as proudly as before, 

But never sparkled in his eye the beam of days of yore: 

Not woman’s smile could win his breast to heed the things it loved, 
Not all the pomp of regal pride his gathered sorrow moved. 

He entered list, and measured blade, and drove each foeman 
down, 

But not the tide of knightly praise his settled wo could drown; 
And oft, amid the pageant’s gleam, his manly form would start, 
As visions from the Paynim land would shake the lion-heart. 
Whene’er the joyless list was o’er, he’d bid his minstrel bring 
The lute and harp that once were his, and deeds of battle sing, 
But, e’er amid their thrilling notes, the one that moved him most, 
Was that which told the mournful tale, how Salem’s land was 
lost! s. 


STANZAS, 


Come, loved one! smile the gloom away 
That clouds thy dear young brow; 

Tears have not dimmed thy soft blue eye 
For many a day ’till now. 

And surely thine are idle fears, 

And surely all too light for tears 
That gush so warm and fast! 

Strange, thou shouldst doubt the love, for thee 
That welleth up unceasingly. 

I hold thee fondly to my heart; 

Again I tell the tale 
Young passion murmured erst to thee 
At eve in shadowy vale; 

Thy trembling hand is fast in mine— 

I lay my warm cheek thus to thine, 

And woo thee, even as when 
I poured my love tale in thine ear, 

And thou didst weep, for joy, to hear. 
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Now thou art happy I Dear one! why, 
Oh why thus doubt the love, 

That hath but thee no polar star, 

Save that which guides above ? 

If care weigh down my spirit, smile, 
And care shall own the pleasant wile, 
And half forget its gloom,— 

But do not, dearest! thus he moved, 

In fear thou art not wholly loved. 


t. s. A. 


SIOPE—A FABLE. 


[In the manner of the Psychological Autobiographists.] 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 

Ours is a world of words: Quiet we call 
Silence —which is the merest word of all. 

Al Aaraaf. 

“Listen to me” said the Demon, as he placed his 
hand upon my head. “There is a spot upon this ac¬ 
cursed earth which thou hast never yet beheld. And 
if by any chance thou hast beheld it, it must have been 
in one of those vigorous dreams which come like the 
Simoom upon the brain of the sleeper who hath lain 
down to sleep among the forbidden sunbeams—among 
the sunbeams, I say, which slide from off the solemn 
columns of the melancholy temples in the wilderness. 
The region of which I speak is a dreary region in Libya, 
by the borders of the river Zaire. And there is no 
quiet there, nor silence. 

“The waters of the river have a saffron and sickly 
hue—and they flow not onwards to the sea, but palpi¬ 
tate forever and forever beneath the red eye of the sun 
with a tumultuous and convulsive motion. For many 
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miles on either side of the river’s oozy bed is a pale 
{desert of gigantic water-lilies. They sigh one unto 
the other in that solitude, and stretch towards the 
heaven their long ghastly necks, and nod to and fro 
their everlasting heads. And there is an indistinct 
murmur which cometh out from among them like the 
rushing of subterrene water. And they sigh one unto 
the other.^ 

“But there is a boundary to their realm—the boun¬ 
dary of the dark, horrible, lofty forest. There, like 
the waves about the Hebrides, the low underwood is 
agitated continually. But there is no wind throughout 
the heaven. And the tall primoeval trees rock eternally 
hither and thither with a crashing and mighty sound. 
And from their high summits, one by one, drop ever¬ 
lasting dews. And at the roots strange poisonous 
flowers lie writhing in perturbed slumber. And over¬ 
head, with a rustling and loud noise, the grey clouds 
rush westwardly forever, until they roll, a cataract, 
over the fiery wall of the horizon. But there is no 
wind throughout the heaven. And by the shores of the 
river Zaire there is neither quiet nor silence. 

“It was night, and the rain fell; and, falling, it was 
rain, but, having fallen, it was blood. And I stood in 
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the morass among the tall lilies, and the rain fell upon 
my head—and the lilies sighed one unto the other in 
the solemnity of their desolation. 

“And, all at once, the moon arose through the thin 
ghastly mist, and was crimson in color. And mine 
eyes fell upon a huge grey rock which stood by the 
shore of the river, and was litten by the light of the 
moon. And the rock was grey, and ghastly, and tall,— 
and the rock was grey. Upon its front were charac¬ 
ters engraven in the stone; and I walked through the 
morass of water-lilies, until I came close unto the shore, 
that I might read the characters upon the stone. But 
I could not decypher the characters. And I was going 
back into the morass, when the moon shone with a 
fuller red, and I turned and looked again upon the 
rock, and upon the characters—and the characters 
were desolation. 

“And I looked upwards, and there stood a man upon 
the summit of the rock, and I hid myself among the 
water-lilies that I might discover the actions of the 
man. And the man was tall and stately in form, and 
was wrapped up from his shoulders to his feet in the 
toga of old Rome. And the outlines of his figure were 
indistinct—but his features were the features of a Deity; 
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for the mantle of the night, and of the mist, and of the 
moon, and of the dew, had left uncovered the features 
of his face. And his brow was lofty with thought, and 
his eye wild with care; and, in the few furrows upon 
his cheek I read the fables of sorrow, and weariness, 
and disgust with mankind, and a longing after solitude. 
And the moon shone upon his face, and upon the 
features of his face, and oh! they were more beautiful 
than the airy dreams which hovered about the souls of 
the daughters of Delos! 

“And the man sat down upon the rock, and leaned 
his head upon his hand, and looked out upon the deso¬ 
lation. He looked down into the low unquiet shrubbery, 
and up into the tall primoeval trees, and up higher at 
the rustling heaven, and into the crimson moon. And 
I lay close within shelter of the lilies, and observed 

the actions of the man. And the man trembled in the 

I 

solitude—but the night waned and he sat upon the rock. 

“And the man turned his attention from the heaven, 
and looked out upon the dreary river Zaire, and upon 
the yellow ghastly waters, and upon the pale legions of 
the water-lilies. And the man listened to the sighs 
of the water-lilies, and of the murmur that came 
up from among them. And I lay close within my 
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covert and observed the actions of the man. And the 
man trembled in the solitude—but the night waned and 
he sat upon the rock. 

“Then I went down into the recesses of the morass, 
and waded afar in among the wilderness of the lilies, 
and called unto the hippopotami which dwelt among 
the fens in the recesses of the morass. And the hippo¬ 
potami heard my call, and came, with the behemoth, 
unto the foot of the rock, and roared loudly and fear¬ 
fully beneath the moon. And I lay close within my 
covert and observed the actions of the man. And the 
man trembled in the solitude—but the night waned and 
he sat upon the rock. 

“Then I cursed the elements with the curse of tumult; 
and a frightful tempest gathered in the heaven where 
before there had been no wind. And the heaven be¬ 
came livid with the violence of the tempest—and the 
rain beat upon the head of the man—and the floods of 
the river came down—and the river was tormented 
into foam—and the water-lilies shrieked within their 
beds—and the forest crumbled before the wind—and 
the thunder rolled,—and the lightning fell—and the 
rock rocked to its foundation. And I lay close within 
my covert and observed the actions of the man. And 
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the man trembled in the solitude—but the night waned 
and he sat upon the rock. 

“Then I grew angry and cursed, with the curse of 
silence, the river, and the lilies, and the wind, and the 
forest, and the heaven, and the thunder, and the sighs 
of the water-lilies. And they became accursed and 
were still . And the moon ceased to totter in its path¬ 
way up the heaven—and the thunder died away—and 
the lightning did not flash—and the clouds hung mo¬ 
tionless—and the waters sunk to their level and remain¬ 
ed—and the trees ceased to rock—and the water-lilies 
sighed no more—and the murmur was heard no longer 
from among them, nor any shadow of sound throughout 
the vast illimitable desert. And I looked upon the 
characters of the rock, and they were changed—and 
the characters were silence. 

“And mine eyes fell upon the countenance of the 
man, and his countenance was wan with terror. And, 
hurriedly, he raised his head from his hand, and stood 
forth upon the rock, and listened. But there was no 
voice throughout the vast illimitable desert, and the 
characters upon the rock were silence. And the man 
shuddered, and turned his face away, and fled afar off, 
and I beheld him no more.” 
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Now there are fine tales in the volumes of the Magi— 
in the iron-bound, melancholy volumes of the Magi. 
Therein, I say, are glorious histories of the Heaven, 
and of the Earth, and of the mighty Sea—and of the 
Genii that over-ruled the sea, and the earth, and the 
lofty heaven. There was much lore too in the sayings 
which were said by the sybils; and holy, holy things 
were heard of old by the dim leaves that trembled 
around Dodona—but, as Allah liveth, that fable which 
the Demon told me as he sat by my side in the shadow 
of the tomb, I hold to be the most wonderful of all! 
And as the Demon made an end of his story, he fell 
back within the cavity of the tomb and laughed. And 
I could not laugh with the Demon, and he cursed me 
because I could not laugh. And the lynx which dwel- 
letli forever in the tomb, came out therefrom, and lay 
down at the feet of the Demon, and looked at him 
steadily in the face. 
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A PORTRAIT, 


BY NATHAN C. BROOKS. 

Through the gazer’s breast is stealing 
A pure rapture sweet and wild; 

While thy face, its charms revealing, 
Fair as snowflakes undefiled, 

Speaks a woman with the feeling 
And the lightness of a child. 

With thy locks like sunlight streaming, 
Thou art beauty’s self, fair one; 

With thy cheek in beauty beaming, 
From high thoughts and feelings won; 

And thy lustrous eye outgleaming 
A bright sabre in the sun. 

As the bird in tropic bowers 
Ever waves its sportive wing, 

’Mid the bright and balmy flowers, 
Without voice of sorrowing; 

So ’mid joy and smiles, thy hours 
Flit, thou light and fairy thing. 

May no cloud of earthly sorrow, 

Shade thy brow or dim with tears 

Thy bright eye; but may each morrow 
Shed a rainbow o’er life’s fears, 

And a milder radiance borrow 
From the gentle flight of years. 



TO IANTHE. 


BY W. HENRY CARPENTER. 

Ianthi*! on that lofty brow 
Thought sits as on a throne; 

Yet, as thine eyes are beaming now 
With love, and love alone, 

My soul doth drink their beauty in; 

As if by beauty nursed; 

But Oh! the more it seems to win, 

The more it is athirst. 

Then frown not if I look, my dear, 

Too fondly in thine eyes; 

Or list with too attent an ear 
Thy musical replies. 

How can mine eyes not glass thine own, 
When lovingly they shine; 

Or how can I not list the tone 
That tells me thou art mine. 
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Oh! I could linger near thee, sweet! 
From eve till morning’s light, 

And chide the Hours whose winged feet 
Too swiftly chase the night. 

So rapt am I, and thou so dear, 

That churlish Time is all forgot; 

And I but dream, when thou art near, 
To wake when thou art not. 

It hath a sad sweet sound—‘Farewell* 
When loved lips murmur it; 

For ’tis the breaking of a spell 
We fain would bind us yet. 

Then fades Love’s rapturous mystery, 
And slowly move the loitering Hours; 

For bleak and bare Reality 
Usurps the realm of flowers. 


THE SPECTRE OF COLALTO 


BY S. TEACKLE WALLIS. 

“The White Lady of Avenel is not quite so good, as a real well authenticated 
White Lady or spectre in the Marca Trivigniana, who has been repeatedly seen 

.She always appeared upon particular occasions, before the deaths of 

the family, &c.She was a girl attendant, who, one day dressing the 

hair of a Countess of Colalto, was seen by her mistress, to smile upon her hus¬ 
band, in the glass. The Countess had her shut up in the wall of the castle, like 
Constance de Beverly. Ever after, she haunted them and all the Colaltos. 
She is described as very beautiful and fair. It is well authenticated.” 

Byron—Letter 463. 


L 

How many a gem hath Nature’s hand 
Flung o’er Italia’s fallen land! 

How bright the world she bids to bloom 
Around old Empire’s prostrate tomb! 

Oh! who—with patriot soul to dare— 
Could gaze upon a land so fair, 

Or list, as Nature’s joy goes by 
From vocal wood and echoing sky, 

Or feel, that yon etherial dome 
Hangs, ever cloudless, o’er his home, 
And not—with hand upon his sword, 
And—Rome and Brutus! for his word— 
Fling off the chain that galls him now, 
Bind once again about his brow, 

The laurel of the glorious past, 

And kneeling by some temple’s wall, 

8* 
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Whose heavenless gods for vengeance call, 
Swear that—unyielding to the last— 

He will not shame his fathers’ grave, 

And live—a Roman and a slave! 

Alas! Italia’s brighter day, 

Her glory’s noon, hath past away, 

And, mindless of their country’s wrong, 
Her sons, with love and dance and song, 
Now teach the stream of joy to swell 
From matin chime, to vesper bell. 

But not upon their souls is thrown 
The blight of luxury alone; 

For there, her throne hath falsehood made; 
There, vengeance bares the bravo’s blade; 
And men, for right who dare not bleed, 
Lurk armed for murder’s midnight deed. 
They too, the daughters of that clime. 

How is their beauty linked with crime! 

By passion’s cunning, taught to know 
Affection’s meanest ebb or flow, 

Familiar with each jealous wile, 

Too prompt to seek for falsehood’s guile, 
Too apt, from airy doubts, to prove 
The frailty of the heart they love, 

They pass o’er life, as o’er a sea 
Of bitterness and mockery; 

Too ardent for a world like this, 
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Too high in hope, for earthly bliss! 

Oh would ye know, how dread the fate 
That drinks the venom of their hate, 

Go—hear it in the long wild cry 
That echoes ’round Colalto’s towers! 

Go—ask it of the moonless sky 
That on a woman’s vengeance lowers! 
Go—seek it, where, from yon grey wall, 
Now crumbles fast the stony pall 
Of one, whom, to her living grave, 
Without a Christian rite to bless, 

A woman’s vengeance madly gave, 

In her youth’s prime and loveliness. 

Bethink ye, when each mould’ring bone 
Beneath your touch to dust hath gone, 
That she, whose wreck before you lies, 
Was radiant as her own bright skies, 

In brow and cheek, and form, and air, 

As pure, as sunny and as fair ! 

Methinks in yonder bow’r she stands, 

Her lady’s tresses in her hands, 

And o’er her lips, there plays the while 
A lucid and a happy smile— 

A smile, so fraught with peace and joy, 

By innocence so heav’nly made, 

So free from grov’ling earth’s alloy, 

’T were mournful it should ever fade, 
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Upon her face, with raptur’d mien, 
Colalto’s lord is fondly seen 
To turn his eye’s scarce smothered flame, 
While now and then, by stealth, there came 
A sight, which told how wild a guest 
Had made it’s homestead in his breast. 

The thoughts he dares not then to speak, 
Are burning on his swarthy cheek, 

And on his lips, and o’er his brow, 

The smile, the flush, to fever grow! 
Unconscious of his lawless gaze, 

With fairy hand, she lightly plays 
Amid her lady’s flowing hair, 

And smiling on, with that bright smile, 

She seems as though no dream of guile, 

No tainted thought, could enter there! 

Alas! across the mirror’s face, 

Her lady’s jaundiced sight may trace 
Where, true to life, reflected steals 
Each glance, her lord too ill conceals; 

And when she marks that maiden’s eye 
And lip, so full of ecstasy, 

Though bleeds her thrilling bosom, torn 
In turns, by fury, hate and scorn, 

No word she speaks—but, ere the night 
Hath half run o’er its dismal flight, 

In yon deep, torch-lit vault, they say 
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A deed is done, which weary years 
Of madness and repentant tears, 

Were all too few to cleanse away. 

Why should we paint yon niche’s shade— 
The fainting form within it laid— 

The hurried wall that o’er it rose— 

The shriek that cursed its murd’rous close 1 
When morning dawn’d ’twas bright as e’er, 
But not amid the throng, appear 
Those charms which erst were wont to glow, 
So brightly, in the pageant’s show: 

And though they searched the castle o’er, 
Though ev’ry tongue in sorrow spoke— 

Since that unhallowed morning broke, 

The one they sought was foimd no more. 

II. 


What tyrant’s hand—what stern array— 
Can bolt, or bar, or dungeon find, 

To stay the soarings of the mind, 

E’en when begirt with chains of clay 1 
Then, when the dust hath found its own, 
And fetterless the soul hath gone, 

Shall not its angel-pinions wave 
High o’er the darkness of the grave 1 
And if there be some cherished scene, 
Where deathless mem’ry lingers yet, 
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Some spot which green and bright had been, 
Before the sun of life had set; 

Or, if there be some wither’d spot 
Beyond the grave yet unforgot, 

’Round which life’s darker curtain hung, 
O’er which her cloud had passion flung, 
Then say—why, after life’s sad close, 

May not the spirit circle o’er, 

As perfume haunts the faded rose, 

The realms it blessed or cursed before 1 
Why—when the noisy day hath past— 

And midnight’s shades are ’round us cast, 
May not the soul delight to fling 
The shadow of its silver wing, 

Around the mortal couch, where those 
It loved in life’s dark vale, repose ? 

To heal the mourner’s wounded breast— 

To sooth each waking grief to rest— 

Or, robed in godlike justice, throw 
Its lightning on the guilty brow 1 
May not the spark that never dies, 

Start from its ashes into flame 7 
Uncalled, may not the spirit rise, 

As erst the spell-bound prophet’s came ? 
Enough—the grave alone can tell 
How fare the tenants of its cell, 

And they, who sleep or dream below, 
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Its secret realms alone may know. 

But this they say, that human eye, 

Oft sees a maiden form go by, 

When death or sorrow hangs its pall, 
Around Colalto’s guilty hall. 

When danger haunts the bloody chase 
That form outstrips the courser’s pace; 

By night, by day, that form is still, 

The shadow of some coming ill; 

And, ever robed in virgin white, 

With marble smile and eye of light, 

Hath been, through all its wav’ring state, 
The herald of Colalto’s fate. 

Time hath not blanched a single hair, 

Of those which made that brow more fair— 
Not years on years have taught to die, 

The lustre of that fadeless eye! 

Of her who spake that maiden’s doom, 

They know not now the mouldered tomb, 
Nor seek they, in what unseen shade, 

Her children’s children’s bones are laid; 
But, when, at twilight’s dreamy hour, 

The huntsman spurs his lagging steed, 

To cross Colalto’s haunted mead 
Ere ghostlier still the shadows low’r, 

If rustles by the evening air, 

To Mary’s throne he lifts his prayer, 
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That she, who rules the twilight grove, 
Will shield him with a mother’s love: 

Or crosses fervently his breast, 

As o’er his path dim visions roll, 

That He who gives the weary, rest, 

Will calm that maiden’s troubled soul. 

s. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PLATONIC LOVER. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Doggrass. —Murder? 

Susan. —Aye, murder! though such is not the common word. 
Hearts are daily broken—spirits crushed—while he who slays 
destroys in safety. Douglas Jerrold. 

How the manuscript containing the following story 
came into my hands is of little interest to the reader, 
and I shall not pause here to inform him. The narra¬ 
tive is one that appeals to the young and enthusiastic; 
and, if rightly read, may startle many from the error 
of their way, ere they wake up from an infatuation 
which has robbed them of peace forever. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

There are moments in life, says an eloquent writer, 
into which are crowded the regrets and agonies of 
years. From the paralyzing effects of such a moment 
of human misery I am just arousing myself, after long, 
weary years have passed into oblivion. And yet, I 
have been no cool, calculating villain. I have meant 
nothing of deliberate wrong. Had such been the case, 

conscience would have now been seared, and my 
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hardened soul would look back with something of 
exultation. But passion and a strange delusion led 
me on—not into actual crime, but into derelictions 
from right and true affection, which broke the heart of 
a dear one who had bound herself to me in holy 
bondage, and who was half forgotten until her bruised 
and humbled spirit was crushed—until the flower 
withered and dropped from its o’erladen stem. 

I have thought that, perchance, the unvarnished 
story of my one great error might be a warning to 
some just giving themselves up to the same delusion; 
and for such reason have I re-strung, for a moment, my 
energies of mind, to write out the history. 

In looking back now, and summing up my whole 
life, I find, in a comparison of cause and effect, that 
my early education was decidedly wrong; or rather, 
that I was suffered to educate myself wrong. My 
parents, who were in moderately prosperous circum¬ 
stances, were, I am sorry to say, unfit for the proper 
education of their children. Not that they did not 
mean well, or were wanting in kindness and deep 
interest, or lacked any of the qualities usually con¬ 
sidered indispensable in a parent. By no means. I 
was early taught to reverence and fear God; to be 
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kind and charitable to the poor, and even to forgive 
injuries. The best teachers were selected for me at an 
early age, and at a proper time I was sent to college, 
where I always bore the reputation of a moral and 
upright young man. So far my education was con¬ 
sidered faultless—and no one could see in what my 
parents were blameable. And yet, they were so; and, 
as a child who has awakened from an error which has 
wrought fearfully upon himself and others, I record 
here my testimony against them, and charge their want 
of proper discrimination, and careful examination into 
and direction of my character, as the cause of my 
waywardness and present misery. 

I do not do this from bitterness of feeling towards 
them. No—the memory of their deep affection and 
sacrificing kindness is ever green in my heart. But 
as a warning to other injudicious and unreflecting 
parents, I do violence to my feelings, and write my 
censure here. 

Naturally possessed of a lively and transforming 
imagination, I early in life was in the habit of invest¬ 
ing such things as I did not possess with ideal excel¬ 
lencies. Thus, they became desirable, and the more 
ardent the desire, the more excellent and beautiful did 
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they appear. From this cause I naturally became 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of any thing, and never 
could be satisfied short of possession. Had my kind 
parents studied my disposition as parents always 
should study the disposition of a child, they might 
have trained my mind to guard against this error, and 
led me to more sober and matter-of-fact conclusions. 
This they could not have done by opposition to my 
wishes, which was often attempted, for this course but 
inflames imagination; yet, it might have been done by 
a proper training of the mind, and an insensible but 
certain withdrawal, as far as possible, of all causes of 
an exciting tendency. Books, modern books, too 
many of them but offsprings of diseased and depraved 
imaginations, were laid before me, and the more of 
them I devoured, the greater delight I afforded my 
fond parents, who rejoiced that their son was given up 
to mental improvement. They little imagined that I 
was every day drinking in of false sentiment, and filling 
my thoughts with images and colorings which were ere 
long to change from beautiful symmetry and gorgeous 
hues, into deformity and darkness. 

How well do I remember the delight I occasioned 
my father, when, in argument with a man of sobriety 
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of temper and experience in life, I, by sophistry and 
superior facility of expression, appeared to get the 
advantage upon some question which contrasted the 
cold realities of life with the tinsel and gilding 
thrown over almost every thing by the pencil of imagi¬ 
nation. How his benevolent face brightened up—how 
his eye filled and sparkled as I grew eloquent on the 
noble destiny of man in this life—when I pictured the 
happiness which must result from the knowledge of 
great mental powers—from seeing listening Senates 
enraptured, and the cheek of beauty glowing with 
reciprocal delight! In his heart, then, I was all he 
could desire, and the blood coursed warmer through 
his veins as he looked upon me in the pride of affection. 
Alas! why did he not then warn me that the more 
ardent the pursuit the less happiness in possession?— 
that man was born to disappointment and trouble. 
Would that he had schooled me in the right lessons of 
life—that he had taught me to gather my principal 
happiness from the rational enjoyment of the present. 
Then I should not have had the fearful waking to 
reality and misery into which I have been rudely 
startled, never again to think of the present with 

peace, or to dream a pleasant dream of the future, 

9 * 
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While at college I became acquainted with a young 
lady, some five years older than myself, whose digni¬ 
fied and womanly beauty captivated my imagination. 
To become familiar with her was, for me, to love her; 
that is, as one can love whose heart is ardent, but 
whose observation and judgment have given place to 
the instincts of imagination. I invested her at once 
with all the graces and perfections of an angel, and 
truly she was an angel. From some cause, I know 
not what, she formed for me a sober, deep, and quiet 
love, whose flow was as calm and whose waters as pure 
as the stream that winds slowly on its caverned way, 
upon which no star has mirrored its beauty, nor even a 
flower fallen to disturb its tranquil surface. She was 
by nature good, and kind, and generous—always ready 
to conceal her own pain lest others should suffer, and 
willing to die for those she loved, if she could save 
them harmless. Oh! she was an angel, whose offices of 
love I never understood until reflection came too late. 

In the town where our college was situated were 
several families, in which I was intimate, and among 
these were some three or four young ladies of talents 
and liberal education, with whom I was fond of asso¬ 
ciating and joining in sallies of wit, and verbal criti- 
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cisms upon the works of the day. Caroline Weston, 
whom I loved with the devotion of a warm heart, was 
not much given to brilliant efforts or forward conver¬ 
sations. Her thoughts were of the right kind, and her 
judgment clear upon all matters of propriety and cor¬ 
rect thinking. Necessarily, she did not shine with 
the brilliance of her associates, and I was often forced 
into a contrast of her silence and common-place re¬ 
marks, with their enthusiasm and critical allusions. 
Sometimes I was mortified, and sometimes provoked 
into a petulant remark upon her inattention to more 
exalted subjects, as I called them. But she took it all 
in apparent kindness of feeling—though her eye would 
be brighter for a moment, and her cheek almost imper¬ 
ceptibly deepen in its tinge. Once, when I remarked 
on her indifference to literary matters, and the triumphs 
of mind, as I called them, she gently corrected me— 
and for a brief moment I stood corrected. But my 
imagination had been warped and excited by false cul¬ 
ture, and I forgot the force of her admonition. 

“Brilliant displays of intellect,” said she, “are not 
all that is desirable or honorable in human nature. 
There is a moral perfection that elevates us nearer to 
God, the perfection of all perfection. In dazzling 
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pictures—in ingenious sophisms—in finely wrought 
descriptions—in novel and striking thoughts, there is 
much to interest and captivate the mind—but it is all 
blinding and warping to the intellect. We may be 
melted into tears over the poet’s fine description of 
human suffering, and may analyze all the happy skill 
he has displayed in his portraiture of woe, while, in a 
cold garret hard by may be a child of affliction, pining 
in want and shivering in the cold blast that drives in 
at the broken windows, and she utterly forgotten,— 
or, if, perchance, remembered and ministered to, it is 
by one whose virtues and sensibilities are not intrusive, 
and who may chance to be despised for want of talents 
and enthusiasm by the very ones who have forgotten, in 
the luxury of fictitious woe, the existence of one whose 
sorrows are of unmitigated endurance. Brilliant ex¬ 
hibitions of talents are not always evidences of a love 
for learning, nor of an innate delight in the lofty and 
ennobling pleasures of intellect. More frequently they 
are the offsprings of vanity and love of praise. Too 
many read, and analyze, and treasure up, merely as the 
actor cons his part, and never give one sober thought 
to usefulness, or the necessary and serious duties of 
life. The perfect man or the perfect woman is one 
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who can command the heart, and who can rightly 
understand the relative duties of life—who can act 
from motives entirely free from vanity—who can know 
when it is useful to speak and when to be silent.” 

I had always been pleased with Caroline when we 
were alone, and never heard her speak but with inter¬ 
est. Her judgment was good, and she was fond of 
reading—but not of such books as are too common 
among young persons. With me she would converse 
for hours upon the heart, its virtues, and its right 
direction; but in company she was generally silent, and 
I was too often mortified when other young ladies would 
join in praise of the fine passages of Byron and Bulwer, 
and stir my feelings by their elegant quotations and 
enthusiastic comments. Many hesitated not to pro¬ 
nounce Caroline dull—but I knew better. I knew 
that she was superior to all the rest; but still my 
diseased imagination made me delight more in the 
glowing language and eloquent themes of poetry, than 
in the quiet and unobstrusive remarks that would, on 
right occasions, fall from her lips. 

Months wore away, and with heart unchanged in its 
affections towards Caroline, the time drew near for me 
to leave college and enter the world. To my parents 
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I had not yet divulged the secret of my affection for 
this amiable woman—but the period had now arrived 
for decision, and I made the communication. As they 
did not know her, and feared that my love was but a 
boyish passion, they gave a decided negative. Unused 
to denial, and self-sufficient in all things, I urged 
Caroline to marry me in opposition to my parents’ 
will. This she mildly but firmly declined—though 
her pale cheek, trembling lip, and swelling eye, wit¬ 
nessed her affliction. In the unreasonableness and 
disappointment of the moment, I charged her with 
want of heroic love, a thing so noble in my eyes, and 
left her. On the next morning, uncorrected by a night 
of passionate musings, without seeing Caroline, I 
departed for home. When I arrived, my parents 
received me with affectionate concern; and when I 
related to their anxious ears the history of my love, 
and described Caroline Weston as she really was, and 
how she had refused to join me in disobedience to them, 
and how in anger I had left her, their hearts relented 
as their minds were convinced of her superiority. 

Preliminaries need not be mentioned. In time 
Caroline became my wife, I at the age of twenty-one, 
and she five years older. I had studied law during 
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my minority, and in the ensuing autumn after my mar¬ 
riage was admitted to the Bar. With a moderate 
knowledge of my profession, united to some of the 
elements of enthusiastic eloquence, I was soon able to 
do a moderate share of business. Having considerable 
leisure on my hands, I indulged in literary pursuits, 
and was fond of literary company. In this respect my 
wife was not a suitable companion for me; and I was 
often absent at literary clubs, and soon formed the 
acquaintance of some literary women, with whom I 
often spent an evening, charmed with their talents and 
conversation. Sometimes, indeed often, the picture of 
my sweet wife, sitting, all solitary at home, would 
come up before me, and I have blamed myself for 
neglect; but a moment more, and the fascinations of 
those around me would dispel the gloomy picture, and 
I would forget again. Always on my return I was met 
by a kind look and tone, and never was I chided for 
absence. At home every thing was conducted with 
the utmost regularity. I was never sensible of any 
little inconveniences, such as too many men are sub¬ 
jected to, and which are so calculated to cause pee¬ 
vishness and sour the temper. All was system and 
perfect order. No needless expenses were incurred, 
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and my little income was hoarded with a careful hand. 
All this I did not see, and frequently regretted that 
Caroline took no pleasure in such things as gave me 
delight. If I read a fine poem, she appeared pleased, 
but that was all. She did not enter into, and en¬ 
joy all the author’s beautiful turns of thought and 
vivid imagery. Her mind was occupied in something 
else; and though she listened with interest, and never 
seemed wearied, yet she did not seem so delighted and 
enthusiastic as I had expected to find her. I would of 
course be disappointed, and after a while, ceased to 
read to her as usual. She did not appear to notice 
this; and when I was engaged in reading to myself, she 
would be careful not to disturb me; and often, on look¬ 
ing up, I have found her eyes fixed upon me, brightened 
by a glow of interest and affection, that warmed over 
my heart like a gleam of sunshine. At such times, 
when my imagination would be calmed down by some 
sober train of thought, which I might chance to be 
reading, I have felt my home to be a paradise, and my 
dear wife an angel-companion. After awhile, how¬ 
ever, restless thoughts would come over me, and I 
would begin to desire the companionship of those in 
conversation with whom my own talents and abilities 
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would come in contrast, and my vanity be excited into 
a glow of delight. Insensibly I would compare my 
right-minded wife with women whom I met abroad; 
and I blush to say that I allowed her to suffer. 

One evening I met the sister of a literary friend. 
She was about my own age. Her fine productions I 
had frequently read in a literary periodical, and had 
often heard from her brother that she was greatly 
pleased with the few pieces I had published. Pre¬ 
possessed in her favor, I was not long in breaking 
through the reserve of a first acquaintance, and, before 
the evening was over, we were as intimate, and under¬ 
stood each other’s bias of mind as well, as if we had 
been acquainted for years. I do not know that I ever 
spent an evening of such exquisite pleasure. I attended 
her home that night, though it was at a late hour when 
the company separated, and there I left her with 
sincere regret. 

I think it was near twelve o’clock when I arrived 
at home, and my wife had not yet retired. I found 
her sitting pensively by her work table, her work still 
in her lap, and her head leaning upon her hand. She 
did not smile with as glad an expression as usual, and 

I thought that the trace of a hastily wiped tear was 
10 
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still visible on her cheek. I am not certain that this 
was so, but for the first time since our marriage she 
did not seem happy. I sat down by her side, and 
affectionately taking her hand, enquired with concern 
if any thing was the matter. Her sweet face instantly 
brightened up, (my manner had surely chased away 
some mysterious doubts and fears,) and she was again 
my own dear Caroline—the wife of my heart. 

I remember, now, that I did not mention Miss R. 
to her, the lady with whom I was so pleased. Once 
or twice I was about speaking of her, but somehow or 
other something would check me. Had I possessed 
Caroline’s intuitive sense of right and wrong, I should 
now have detected my error, and paused before there 
was no remedy. 

The next evening was spent in Miss R’s company, 
and a more delightful, fascinating creature, I thought I 
had never known. The pure language of poetry was 
hers. She discoursed of green fields, blue skies, and 
leaping rivulets, until my imagination was burdened 
with nature’s sublime and beautiful images. She de¬ 
lighted to enter the samctuary of the heart, and read 
its tender and holy impulses. The lyre of her spirit 
seemed to have no jarring string—all within was liar- 
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monious, and every vibration of a chord burdened the 
ear with inspiring melody. She was a Syren, though 
I believe she knew not then of her power, nor had a 
thought or an intention that was not upright and holy. It 
was as late as on the previous night when I came home, 
and found that my wife had retired, an unusual thing 
for her before I returned. She did not perceive my 
entrance. I bent over her with a slight feeling of 
compunction, which was heightened, when, on laying 
my cheek to hers, I found that it burned as with fever, 
and that she muttered in her sleep as if dreams dis¬ 
turbed her slumber. She awoke as I stood thus over 
her. I shall never forget the quick energy with which 
she threw her arms around my neck and drew my head 
down upon her bosom, nor how convulsively she held 
me there, for it was a display of strong feeling un¬ 
wonted with her. I have since learned that a quiet 
demeanor often hides strong and even agitated feelings. 

“0 James!” said she, “I am so glad you have come! 
—I am glad it is all a dream!” And she wept as I 
had never seen her weep before. 

“What dream, love?” said I, smiling to reassure her. 

Her self-possession was instantly regained, and 
laughing in a half careless tone, she said, “Oh, it was 
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nothing but a foolish dream. I wonder it should have 
so alarmed me.” 

“Wont you tell your dream, love?” said I. 

“O, it is not worth repeating. I should be ashamed 
if I were to let you know how foolish I was.” 

I did not urge her, for I knew her repugnance to being 
thought weak-minded or foolish, and there the matter 
ended. Still, the dream, whatever it was, must have re¬ 
turned; for I slept little that night, and she frequently 
moaned and started in her slumber, a thing that had been 
unusual with her, as she had not an excitable imagina¬ 
tion, and was regular and temperate in her habits. 

I soon began to find that the society of Miss R. 
was, to my happiness, a thing indispensable; and 
now began the struggle between duty and inclination. 
From the idea of Platonic love I at first turned with 
an instinctive sense of wrong. Gradually, however, I 
began to reason on the subject, and was at last so 
foolish as to ask Miss R. her idea of Platonic affection. 

“ Something that I have always admired,” was her 
ready, and, to me, startling answer. 

And now commenced an argument between us, in 
which I found myself the looser, voluntarily, I fear, at 
every point. 
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“There can be nothing purer or more holy,” she 
argued, “than that affection which generally springs 
up in superior minds, for those of a congenial spirit. 
It matters not whether the sexes be the same or not— 
for it is a high and ennobling feeling that knows nothing 
of passion, nothing of desire. It is not of the earth, 
earthy, but of the spirit, spiritual and elevating. It 
is too rarely that congenial spirits meet:— 

‘Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow.’— 

Then why should they be debarred from that sweet 
intercourse of thought, when they do meet, which is 
free from all social reserves? The wife need have 
no fear for her husband, nor the husband any fear for 
his wife. It interferes in no way with connubial 
prerogative.” 

I know not how it was that I did not leave her at 
once and forever. I know not how it was that I did 
not feel shocked, as I now do, while I record this 
rhapsody. But it was otherwise; I was fascinated 
until I was cursed with moral blindness. I gradually 
became a convert to these dangerous doctrines; and 

almost every evening now found me in her society. 
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While I think soberly of this matter now, I am not 
disposed to charge her with impurity of motive. She 
had madly, though almost unconsciously, formed a 
strong affection for me, and, knowing that I was bound 
up by marriage contract, she had reasoned herself into 
the belief that we could reciprocate feeling and senti¬ 
ment and remain innocent. It was a fatal error, 
fraught with agonies to more than one, which years of 
repentance cannot mitigate. 

The company of my wife now began to grow irksome. 
She became aware of my fondness for the society of 
Miss R., who made no secret of her high estimation of 
my character, and frequently pronounced me the beau 
ideal of her fancy. She did not remonstrate with me, 
but seemed distressed, which made me feel unpleasant 
at home, and, of course, in my then state of mind, 
caused a less frequent attendance there; still, she 
neither in word nor tone alluded to my singular and 
mad conduct, but always endeavored to receive me 
with a smile, but it was a forced smile, and grew 
fainter and fainter every day. 

About this time a dear child blessed our union, and 
soon won my heart away from its wanderings. I felt 
a yearning tenderness towards it which I had never 
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felt for human being, and my own Caroline was ren¬ 
dered to me doubly dear. Still, the thought would for 
an instant flit across my mind, that if I had not been 
hasty in forming an early connexion, Miss R. might 
have been my dearer companion, and the mother of my 
children. She was of a more congenial turn of mind, 
and I should have been a happier man. But such 
thoughts were only for an instant. Daily and hourly 
my sweet little girl grew more interesting, and won 
upon my heart with such an irresistible and strong 
affection, that I was scarcely happy when from home. 
How the smile brightened on Caroline’s cheek!— 
how the light of her eye grew more glad and playful 
as she noted the change, and fondly thought I was 
won back to my home! And if the charmer had not 
charmed with a sweeter tone, and an earnestness 
that I could not resist, I might have been saved from 
breaking the heart that loved me with unspeakable 
tenderness. 

Miss R., who had become acquainted with my wife, 
visited at my house, and thus was I thrown into the 
way of a temptation which I think I should have shun¬ 
ned. Frequently, when I returned from my office in 
the evening, I would find her on a friendly visit, and 
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the charms of her conversation soon captivated me, 
and again I began to feel her society desirable. My 
wife could not, and did not treat her with warmth and 
cordiality. She was polite and attentive towards her, 
because she did not wish to give room for any one to 
think, that she, even for a moment, suspected her hus¬ 
band as at all alienated in his affections. Nor do I 
think she had the most distant idea then that my heart 
had wandered away from its early love. She knew I 
was pleased with Miss R’s society, but thought it was 
simply because she was an intelligent young lady—yet 
she doubtless had misgivings which disturbed her 
peace, and rendered her unhappy. Soon my wife 
became more absorbed in her household and maternal 
duties; and I found the little attentions of the married 
life less necessary and less reciprocal. My evenings 
were more frequently spent from home, and generally 
in company with Miss R., at the house of a friend, 
where a number of literary gentlemen and ladies were 
in the habit of meeting. On my return home, be the 
hour ever so late, I would find my patient, uncom¬ 
plaining wife, sitting beside her cradle, or with our 
dear babe in her arms, waiting for my return, and 
greeting me with a smile so affectionate and so glad, 
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that my heart often smote me for neglecting her for the 
society of others. 

After this strife of feeling had continued for some 
time, a new and sudden revulsion took place, and I 
began to grow more than indifferent to my wife. And 
with this indifference sprung up a wilder and more 
engrossing regard for Miss R. Platonic love gave 
way to passionate affection, and even to a desire for 
possessing its object, flow I sometimes used to cen¬ 
sure the rashness of my youth, which had led me into 
a connexion with one whom I persuaded myself had, 
with me, no congeniality of disposition—who was in¬ 
sensible to the sublime beauties of nature and the 
ennobling attributes of mind. From my now cheerless 
home I grew more and more estranged. Even the 
smile of my babe was less and less attractive, the more 
she grew daily in the likeness of her mother. When 
I came to my own door, all the poetry of home, the 
fascinations of the fireside were gone, and a morose, 
petulent creature, I entered to trample upon the heart 
that would have poured out its last drop for my safety. 

A whole year passed av/ay, and still I was a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of a false goddess, and had 
turned more and more away from the true faith. My 
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w ife’s pale cheek w arned me not of my folly—and her 
failing health caused me no thought, unless it was the 
quickly banished one, that she might soon pass away, 
and I Should be free! 

Every night now saw me in company with Miss R. 
In the soft moonlight evenings of June we would 
wander forth alone, and talk of the lofty themes of an 
uncultured and unchecked imagination—investing all 
things around us with soul and feeling, and fancying 
a sympathy with the invisible spirits that were around 
and above us. And then we would lament that beings 
so harmonious in every thought as we, should thus be 
doomed to separation. One evening we were all alone. 
The moon and the bright stars looked through the 
casement upon us, as we sat together, conversing on 
our usual subjects, which were generally, now, in some 
way connected with our relative conditions. 

“Oh, that I had the wings of a dove, then would I 
fly away and be at rest,” said she in a mournful tone, 
after a long silence, and laid her head in abandonment 
of feeling upon my shoulder. Every nerve thrilled— 
my heart beat thick and fast, and for a moment I was 
irresolute;—she had never forgotten herself before. I 
felt a tear upon my hand—the tumult of passion over- 
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came me—I clasped her to my bosom, and pressed a 
long, burning kiss upon her cheek. She made no 
motion or effort to release herself—and there she lay 
in my arms, the moonbeams streaming through the 
window, and lighting up her face, which seemed to 
glow as the face of an angel. Again and again I 
pressed my lips passionately to hers, and again clasp¬ 
ed her to my bosom in an agony of wild delight. 

From this dream of error—this mad delusion, I was 
aroused by a stern voice, and looking up, my eyes met 
the indignant scowl of her brother, a young officer, who 
had returned home a few weeks previous, and who 
never seemed pleased with my attentions to his sister. 
She screamed and fainted. Hastily tearing her from 
my arms, he almost flung her upon the sofa, and 
seizing me by the throat, dragged me with the strength 
of a madman to the door, and dashed me headlong 
into the street. 

I arose to my feet, instinctively conscious that I 
could not resent this violence; public opinion would be 
against me, and the exposure I feared would rob 
Caroline of peace forever. I went home under a con¬ 
flict of emotions such as I had never before experienced. 
The indiscretion and cruelty of my conduct stared me 
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in the face, and I was lost in shame and self-abase¬ 
ment. All my blinding delusion was gone, and I felt 
a strong sense of disgust for Miss R., and wondered 
how I could ever have been so infatuated with one, 
who, at every stage of our acquaintance, had shown 
such looseness of principle, and such a recklessness of 
the feelings and happiness of my wife. The image of 
my Caroline was now before me, with her quiet and 
gentle demeanor, and her anxious effort to please and 
interest me, and I writhed inwardly to think how I had 
returned all her affection with cruel neglect. 

I arrived at home in a state of mind that I cannot 
describe. As usual, Caroline was up, and I met her 
earnest look with one of embarrassment and confusion. 
She seemed to notice the change; and fearful of ex¬ 
posing my feelings too much, I diverted her attention 
by a kind and even affectionate word, such as I had 
not used for a long time, and bent over and kissed her 
cheek. There was an earnestness in my manner, for 
I felt my love returning in a strong current, which she 
could not but observe. She gently drew her arms 
round my neck and burst into tears. She wept long 
and passionately on my bosom, while, with every en¬ 
dearing tone, I strove to quiet her emotion. Soon 
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nature exhausted itself and she grew calm, and lifting 
her moistened eyes to mine looked up with such an 
earnest, appealing look, that my heart melted into 
tenderness, and I again held her to my bosom in a 
strong embrace. Thus we were reconciled without 
explanation, and I felt that I still loved her, now that 
the veil had fallen from my eyes, as fondly and as 
devotedly as ever. A new light seemed to break in 
upon me, as from beyond a wavering and beautiful cur¬ 
tain which had hitherto obstructed my vision; and I now 
saw realities in their natural positions, and blushed 
that I should have been deceived by an unstable 
mirage of the mind. If there had been no conse¬ 
quences to arise from my indiscretion, I should yet 
have been happy; but, alas! I was doomed to a long and 
bitter repentance of my folly. Late the next day I 
was alarmed to find that I had been posted by the 
brother of Miss R., in terms the most opprobrious. 

His placard ran as follows:— 

“Whereas,-, although a married man and 

a father, has so far forgotten his duty to his family, his 
God, and society, as to trifle with the affections of an 
inexperienced young lady, and win her from propriety 

and almost decency of conduct; and whereas,-, 
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was, on Wednesday evening last, discovered by me, 
with said young lady reclining in his arms, and listen¬ 
ing to his impassioned language; and whereas, I did 
then forcibly eject him from the house, without his then 
or since manifesting the least spirit: this is to denounce 
him as an offensive and dangerous man in society, 
and to warn parents, brothers, and guardians against 
allowing him at any time the privilege of visiting in 
their families. J. R- 

With a proud heart, high-toned feelings, and a love 
of the good opinion of the world, this was a shock that 
fell witheringly upon my spirits. I instantly turned 
towards my home, fearful that my wife might be 
abruptly apprized of my disgrace, and inwardly vow¬ 
ing eternal retribution upon the destroyer of my hap¬ 
piness. 

I entered the house, and not seeing Caroline in the 
parlour, hastened tremblingly to the chamber. How 
shall I describe the terrible scene? Seated by a small 
dressing table, with an open paper in her hand, which 
I saw at a glance was the fatal handbill, was my wife, 
pale and rigid as marble. Oh, the frozen agony of 
that dear face!—when will its image fade from my 
recollection? I sprung to her side, and called her 
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name, but she heard me not. I took her hand—it was 
icy, and fell from my grasp in leaden insensibility. 
Madly I called her, and by every tender appellation. 
I lifted her on the bed, and applied all the restoratives 
within reach, but she gave no sign of animation, save 
a faint gasp at long intervals, and an occasional wild 
rolling of her eyes, that were all the while open and 
staring with a strange intensity, as if looking beyond 
the bound of mortal vision. The servants entered— 
medical attendance came, but she heeded nothing. 
The physician, who at once guessed at the cause of her 
suffering, seemed strongly agitated, and requested an 
immediate consultation with four of the most eminent 
medical practitioners of the place. 

The anguish which I endured in the next hour can¬ 
not be imagined. The physicians met in haste, and, 
after earnest consultation, blood-letting was decided 
upon; but, though the vein was opened several times, 
not a drop could be obtained. Cupping was resorted 
to, but even after all the air was exhausted from the 
cups, the skin remained as white as where it was 
unbroken. By this time animation seemed almost 
extinct. Strong external stimulants were now tried, 
and the rigidity of muscle gradually gave way, and 
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the vital current began again to move sluggishly on, 
but neither sense nor sensibility returned, and ere the 
next morning she expired in strong convulsions. 

And thus she died, and I was her murderer. Oh, 
how shall I look her in the face when the quick, 
and the dead, are brought to judgment! I sought 
no revenge on the wretch, who, not content with his 
mad exposure, had, in the wantonness of cruelty, 
directed one of the handbills to Caroline. My spirits 
were broken—my hopes prostrated. I was a thing for 
the finger of scorn and the leer of derision. Children 
would point at me in the street, and maidens gather 
silently together as I passed. The shock fell not 
lightly on Miss R., the partner of my folly. She was 
shunned and sneered at until life became burdensome, 
when she left for another city, where I have since 
heard she is leading a life of shame and infamy. My 
little girl soon followed her mother, and I was left 
alone. 

I know not why I should continue further this his¬ 
tory of sorrow and pain. Dearly have I paid for my 
early indiscretion, and long have I mourned as one 
without hope. Grief, not years, has touched my head 
with lines of silver, and I am now going down to my 
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long resting place, with the painful consciousness of 
having, not only lived to no good purpose myself, but 
of having drugged with bitterness the cup of her I had 
promised, in the presence of God and man, to cherish 
with the tenderest solicitude. 

This brief narrative will not have been written in 
vain, if it cause but one to pause, ere he has broken by 
neglect and estrangement, the heart of one whose life 
is bound up in his affections. 
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Thou deep blue dome, where thousand stars are burning, 
What mysteries thou shadowest from the sight! 

Oh, that my weary spirit were returning 
Up to its glorious home of living light! 

Hour after hour intently on thee gazing, 

I sometimes deem an angel-hand I see, 

A moment’s space thy azure curtains raising, 

And catch some vision of Eternity. 

And then I strain my burning eyes, ’till weary, 

With the intense desire, I turn away— 

Earth’s narrow bounds seem then so dark and dreary, 

My spirit droops in sadness thus to stay 
In sorrowing exile from its heavenly dwelling, 

Where the free soul unfolds a tireless wing:— 

There wisdom’s purest fount is brightly welling— 

Oh, for a draught at that eternal spring! 
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TO AN ANCIENT JEWISH COIN. 


BY NATHAN 0. BROOKS. 

Emblem and relic of Judea’s state, 

Lone wanderer through the nations, as I gaze 
Upon thy disk, the breath of ages stirs 
The fount of feeling in my inmost soul; 

And thy worn surface of the mighty past 
Is eloquent, and whispers to the ear 
Of fancy many a story of the hills 
And ancient towers of goodly Palestine. 

Perhaps, when by Euphrates’ turbid stream 
The lonely maids of Judah sat them down, 
While their dishevelled tresses on the wind 
Floated like sackcloth, by Assyria’s moon 
They gazed upon thy emblems; and the tears 
Gushed as they thought of Zion, till o’erspent 
With wo and watching, on the cold dank turf 
They slept; and soft oblivion o’er them stole, 

As falls the grateful dew on withered flowers. 

Perhaps amid the temple’s treasures laid 
The light of heaven thy lustre burnished up, 
When, blinded by the wicked lust of gold, 

The sacrilegious Heliodorus came 

For plunder, and the Omnipotent displayed 
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His zeal for Zion, and a shining one 
Of those who sentinel his blazing throne 
Rode on a steed with flaunting mane of fire, 

With eye of lightning and a breath of flame, 

And dashed the proud intruder to the earth. 

Perhaps when he, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
To man his creature tribute deigned to pay, 

The fisherman of Galilee, who sped 
To execute his master’s high behest, 

Drew from the finny cleaver of the deep, 

Thy shining orb upon Tiberias’ strand 

While mute amazement bound the circling crowd. 

Or when the meek and lowly Jesus chose 
To assert his power divine, and vindicate 
The honor of his father’s house, become 
A den of thieves, where by Jehovah’s shrine 
Unholy mammon had his altar reared, 

His hand o’erturned thee ’mid the shining heaps 
Of gold that piled the money-changers’ boards. 

Or when the treasury received the gifts 
Of ostentatious pride, cast by the hand 
Of some self-righteous Pharisee, who paid 
His tithe of mint and cummin, but forgot 
The weightier matters of the law, thy light 
In mockery like the taunting smile of scorn, 

Fell on the humble neighbor by thy side, 

The widow’s mite, that in the scales of heaven 
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Outweighed the ponderous talents wealth had thrown. 

Perhaps amid the thirty pieces paid, 

The traitor’s lingers told thee as he led 
The soldiers to Gethsemane, where bowed, 

In agony, the Son of God till blood 

Was wrung from every pore, while angels veiled 

Their faces with the drapery of night 

As they presented to the Godhead’s lips 

The cup of death. 

And thou the price of blood, * 

Paid for the field of blood, hast told the tale 
Of treachery and blood to distant climes, 

Upon whose voiceless shore was heard alone, 

What time the tragedy of death was done, 

The thunder paean of the ocean’s roar. 

Whate’er thou art, whatever thou hast seen, 

Thine is a history of tears and woe; 

Like Zion’s outcasts, thou hast ranged the globe 
Without a resting spot, nor e’er again 
Shall home or country know, where Salem’s palms 
Waved to the breeze or Siloa’s waters flow. 

The censor flames upon thee, but no more 
The ephod-bearer offers up to God 
The smoke of incense in the temple’s courts; 

The blood of those who served her altars quenched 
The fires upon them; and the heathen sword 
And torch and engine sped the work of wo, 
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Till Zion of her glory was despoiled; 

And o’er her prostrate battlements the plough 
Of utter desolation held its way. 

Thy surface bears the olive. From the plains 
And from Judea’s hills the trees have fallen 
And vanished, smitten by the heathen axe, 

Yet still Gethsemane its witness rears 
Against thee Salem! many an olive trunk, 

Scored with the wrinkles of two thousand years,* 
Whose roots were watered by the tears that fell 
From Jesus as he wept for thee and thine. 

Thy children Salem, that the prophets slew 
And stoned the messengers of mercy, filled 
Their measure of iniquity, when rose 
The murderous shout, “His blood upon us rest 
And on our children;” and the Prince of Peace 
With scourge and thong, and cruel thorns and spear, 
And nails, and wood, on Calvary’s summit slew. 

So has it rested on you. Of the cup 
Of woe ye filled for him your lips have drained 
The bitter dregs; for every drop of blood 
The Saviour shed, your veins have rivers poured; 
Beneath those walls that trembled with the shout 
Of exultation, as the Saviour hung 
Upon the accursed wood, your children bled; 

And every beam and tree became a cross.t 


* Vide Lamartine. 


t Vide Josephus. 
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Without was warfare, murder raged within 
And ghastly famine; until mothers fed 
Upon their offspring; and when Salem lay 
Blent in promiscuous ruin, and ihe sword 
Was drunk with slaughter ’mid the tramp of steeds 
And goading of the victors’ spears, the sons 
Of Judah from their homes were hurried far, 

To stripes, and torture, slavery and death; 

And bearing with them the Almighty’s curse 
In all their weary wanderings, have become 
A by word and a shame throughout the world. 

The gloom of ages, like a pall, has hung 
On Salem’s desolated home; and thou, 

The emblem and the curse of those who sold 
Their Lord for ore, and were to ore enslaved, 

Still publishest the faithfulness of God, 

In their dispersion, till their stubborn hearts 
Be bowed within them to receive the truth; 

And with repentant voices they shall cry, 

Blessed is he in the name of Lord that comes. 


LIFE’S DESERT SPRING. 


A wanderer on life’s dreary waste, 

I’ve chanced a cooling stream to meet; 

I’ve paused the fountain’s gush to taste, 
And owned the sparkling treasure sweet; 

How like one scene in joyous years, 

The dancing wave—the verdant mead— 

All to my weary eye appears, 

As if that vision ne’er had fled. 

Yet, lingering but a moment here, 

I take my toilsome, onward way; 

Leave on this spot a silent tear, 

And bid one strong affection stay: 

But backward, oft, on memory’s wing, 
Fleet as the wind shall turn my heart; 

Bend fondly o’er this desert spring, 

And bless the life its streams impart. 
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A TALE OF GREECE IN THE MORNING OF HER GREATNESS. 

BY J. N. M‘JILT ON. 
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Iliad. 

CHAPTER I. 


National Feast—Arrival at the Metropolis—Nocturnal 
Procession—Exhibition of skill . 

“The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine.” 

Thcbais of Statius. 

It was the festival of Athenaca; the gates of the city 
were thrown open, and the busy multitudes that had 
been for months engaged in making preparations for 
the ceremonies of that joyful and imposing occasion, 
swept in torrents from the surrounding hills, and 
thronged the streets of the mighty Metropolis of learn¬ 
ing and the arts. Citizens and strangers, in undistin- 
guishable mass, mingled in the rush of pleasure; impelled 
by a common purpose, they moved on as with one heart, 
to a common destination—having buried all party pre¬ 
judices and sectional jealousies for the consummation 
12 
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of the great national enterprise. Private animosities 
and petty family feuds were forgotten; gladness beamed 
forth from every countenance, and apparently in the 
most confidential companionship, the devoted revellers 
gave themselves up entirely to the enthusiasm of sen¬ 
sual and superstitious gratification. 

An universal suspension of the ordinary business of 
life, for the time seemed to have levelled the invidious 
effects of distinction, and, on that day of democracy, 
king, nobleman, and subject, rioted alike in the de¬ 
lirium of joy. The sway of all-powerful wealth was 
inoperative, and the follies only of a few of its posses¬ 
sors, were discovered in the costly attire and splendid 
equipage which their abundant means enabled them to 
purchase; honors, too, were unrestricted, and he who 
was silly enough to expend the greatest share of his 
riches, glittered his hour in gaudy trappings—attracted 
the gaze, and perhaps elicited the smile of the more 
humble and passed on to be laughed at by the wise;— 
thus it was said of Tremontine, a celebrated traveller— 
that he far outshone king iEgeus, having made his 
appearance decorated in all the gorgeousness of apparel, 
and accompanied with a splendour of retinue which 
could scarcely be surpassed, while it was difficult to 
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distinguish the person or place of the king, for on that 
day he wore no badge of royalty or distinction;—in 
fact, he boasted that he had left his regal insignia in 
his wardrobe of state, and descended to an eepiality 
with the most unassuming among his fellow citizens. 

In the deep shade of a beautiful grove, near the 
western wall of the city, a princely feast was spread; 
thither the anxious crowds, as if moved by a single 
impulse, directed their steps in eager haste; the move¬ 
ments of each individual accelerated by anticipations 
the most pleasing, and the poorest Athenian exhibiting, 
by his unawed and independant manner, the feeling 
which assumed supremacy in his affections—that none 
had a greater right than himself to be happy on that 
jubilee of freedom. 

The sun had several hours passed his meridian, when 
the vast concourse assembled at the board, each well 
prepared by long fasting to exercise the capabilities of 
his appetite upon the sumptuous fare the marshals of 
the day had provided. At the appointed hour, the 
shrill blast of a trumpet gave notice to the waiting 
populace of their privilege to commence operations 
upon the luxuries set before them; the echo of the hills 
was yet repeating the sound, when a sudden burst of 
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applause from a small party sporting near the outskirt 
of the grove, attracted the notice of the entire assem¬ 
blage, and a shout of approbation succeeded, that 
reverberated upon the atmosphere like deafening thun¬ 
der-peals along the high dome of heaven; all eyes 
simultaneously turned towards the principal avenue 
leading from the city to the grove, and there beheld a 
scene that filled all hearts with highest admiration— 
the Athenian king, unattended and on foot, was ap¬ 
proaching the place of festivity, to take any vacant 
station he might find, and as a common citizen in the 
midst of his subjects, engage in the services and plea¬ 
sures of the occasion—immediately in his rear was 
Tremontine the proud stranger, adorned in all the flum¬ 
mery of a ridiculous Eastern costume, and surround¬ 
ed by two hundred armed servants. The contrast was 
too striking not to be recognized, and the popular ap¬ 
plause that followed, evinced how greatly the prepon¬ 
derance of good feeling was in favor of king iEgeus. 
The late arrival of the king was occasioned by his 
having waited at his palace for the great Theseus of 
Troozene, one of the most distinguished men of Greece 
and of the age, who was expected to visit the city and 
attend the festival. 
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Wine followed the rich repast, and healths went 
round in rosy bumpers of right hearty cheer. Next 
came the richest music attended with songs and dan¬ 
cing; the full notes floated on the breeze, and ever as the 
laugh burst forth, Athens in every quarter, rang with 
melody and gladness. The feelings of the people were 
so thoroughly absorbed in their delightful recreation, 
that they gave no heed whatever to the flight of time, 
and the moments glided by as glittering dreams on the 
gay Houris’ wings. The shades of evening gathered 
around them while in the midst of their glee, and thrice 
the chief president, was obliged to proclaim the hour 
for the celebration of the games to begin, before he 
could divert them from their rapturous employment. 
The scene was at length changed; the huge platform 
with its world of broken edibles, gave place to the 
magnificent amphitheatre and its ten thousand glitter¬ 
ing torches. The racers of horse and foot gaudily 
equipped, and bearing flambeaux of different colors, 
were ushered into the presence of the glad company, 
and taking their places in the centre of the ring, waited 
the word of command. The race on foot was soon 
over; Medus, the king’s son, bore oft' the palm with 

ease, and was pronounced victorious by the judges. 
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The contest on horseback was for some time doubtful, 
and in the deep silence preserved by the crowd, might 
have been read the intense interest, entertained by the 
people, for the success of the son of their king. Thun¬ 
dering plaudits eventually announced their gratifica¬ 
tion at his having been again the victor. 

The next in order were the pugilistic exercises; and 
as it was the custom for the triumphant wrestler to 
receive prominent public approbation, as well as honors, 
and attention from the king and judges, these were 
regarded as being of far greater interest and import¬ 
ance, than the amusements which generally preceded 
them. When the signal for the change was given, a 
brisk, bustling movement, attended with a distinctly 
audible murmur of anxious anticipation, went round 
the amphitheatre, and was hushed to a deathlike silence, 
when four athletic rivals entered the arena, on which 
they stood for a few moments still as statues, and gazed 
upon the crowd and upon each other. The lights around 
the inner circle were now elevated and reversed so 
that all their strength should concentrate upon the 
spot were, gladiator-like, the sturdy combatants were 
preparing to contend for the prize. 

Seven times young Orpheus, a noble youth of Athens 
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cleared the ring, and in heated exultation expressed 
his eagerness to encounter prince Medus, who was 
reserved as his last antagonist—he being acknowledged 
the most powerful and expert wrestler of the capital. 
Like a chafed lion the young prince rushed upon the 
platform, and seizing his opponent by the waist, ere he 
was aware of his intention, by a sudden effort he came 
very near hurling him to the ground and thus accom¬ 
plishing hie victory in an instant; but Orpheus, who 
was exceedingly active and strong, relieved himself 
from his grasp and immediately recovered his position; 
he was evidently weakened, however, by the unlooked 
for assault of his opponent. The combatants now 
regularly engaged; Greek to Greek, they flew at each 
other as though they meant with heart and soul upon 
the issue, to 

“Fling life away as an encumb’ring garment 

And grapple with glory naked.” 

For thirty minutes the spectators maintained a breath¬ 
less and severe solicitude, and so doubtful was the 
contest, that opinion of the result was entirely suspend¬ 
ed, and the friends of either, trembled with the fear 
that their favorite would be overcome. 

While the scales of victory were in equipoise, a 
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sudden and alarming tumult, which seemed to ascend 
from the eastern gate of the city, arrested universal 
attention; a thrill of terror ran through the assembly, 
and every eye was withdrawn from the scene, which, 
until that moment had absorbed every feeling. A con¬ 
tinuous roar, as of the rushing of waters, was heard in 
the distance, and loud acclamations rent the air and 
swept upon the winds in strange and fearful intermis¬ 
sions. The alarm increased with every moment of 
suspense, and the affrighted revellers looked earnestly 
towards their deserted and defenceless homes; with 
horror depicted in their visages and scarcely knowing 
what they did, they besought the king to have the 
w r omen arranged in the amphitheatre, to organize the 
men into an army for battle, and lead them against the 
invaders, whom they supposed were already in the 
possession of their city. iEgeus with very commenda¬ 
ble coolness, appointed a deputation, consisting of about 
twenty men, who hurried off in the utmost speed, to 
ascertain the cause of the surprising and very unsea¬ 
sonable intrusion. For a while, during the absence of 
the messengers, the wrestlers were totally neglected, 
and being too deeply interested in the result of their 
encounter to give up the contest, unless forced to it by 
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the fall of the one or the other, they continued their 

exertions regardless of the consternation manifested 
© 

by the thousands around them, until by an order from 
the judges, a portion of whom had accidentally recover¬ 
ed their presence of mind, a dozen sturdy fellows ran 
into the ring and separated them. 

The messengers of the king, were not long occupied 
in finding out the agency that gave rise to the singular 
nocturnal adventure, and their return and explanation, 
though they prevented the general rushing forth of the 
multitude, failed to remove their doubts and agitation, 
and it was with no little difficulty, even afterwards, 
that the people were pursuaded to remain in the amphi¬ 
theatre. The shouts continued to become more distinct, 
and rapidly approached the scene of mirth, until like 
a moving sea of stars, a long procession bearing torches 
and banners, was seen winding around the Temple of 
Minerva, and wheeling into the avenue leading to the 
grove. In an instant a full explanation of the mysteri¬ 
ous occurrence was made, and all doubts removed by 
the appearance of a white banner, on which was in¬ 
scribed in brilliant characters the name of Theseus. 
Swift as the flash of heaven’s lightning, the consterna¬ 
tion of the crowd gave way, and was changed to admir- 
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ation and joyful surprise. “Theseus of Troezene,” 
broke from the lips of ten thousand enraptured Greeks, 
and the hero was welcomed with the strongest demon¬ 
strations of pleasure and gratitude. 

The fame of this bold and fearless warrior had filled 
the land, and had long been the theme of praise through¬ 
out the dominions of Greece. He had rendered essen¬ 
tial service to his people, by the destruction of a band 
of robbers, and a herd of ferocious wild beasts, which 
had for many years infested the road between Troezene, 
his native place, and Athens; these with other exploits 
equally dangerous and beneficial, had endeared him to 
the hearts of his countrymen, and distinguished him 
as the object worthy of their highest honors. His 
journey to Athens he wished to be kept quiet, and 
started from Troezene alone, but being discovered on 
the road, one and another fell into his ranks, and at 
length the torches were obtained, badges made, and 
the company formed into a regular procession. 

Theseus was heartily welcomed by the king, who, 
after introducing him to his people, handed him to a 
seat by the side of queen Media, regretting that but 
a very limited portion of the evening’s entertainment 
could be witnessed by him. 
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Order being restored, the wrestlers, Medus and 
Orpheus, were let into the arena. Like enraged tigers 
they rushed each upon the other, seeming, in their 
desperation, determined to make up for the loss of time 
the interruption had occasioned. Queen Media, who 
had often spoken of the valorous deeds of Theseus and 
as often expressed her desire to see him, was delighted 
with his manly beauty and apparent muscular strength. 
She called for a proof of his superior skill, and insisted 
that he should comply with her request. “Here, said 
she,” is the boast of Athenian blood; yon son of mine, 
who at this instant encounters the conqueror of seven, 
and will soon be triumphant over him, is invincible— 
he cannot be overcome; but you Theseus, do you choose 
your number of our common wrestlers, and exhibit your 
enviable prowess, and all Greece shall boast of the 
deed as Athens shall do to night.” 

This eloquent appeal from the queen of the renowned 
iEgeus, was not to be treated lightly, and Theseus 
announced himself prepared to engage any Athenian 
or number of Athenians the judges might be pleased to 
designate. At that moment prince Medus having van¬ 
quished his antagonist, came in triumphant exultation 
to the border of the arena and dared him to approach. 
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“No, no,” cried the queen, alarmed at the temerity of 
her son, “two of the boldest sons of Greece should be 
the best of friends, nor should their friendship be en¬ 
dangered by any other than the most important and 
trying circumstances.” 

“W’ell be friends to-morrow,” shouted Theseus as 
he sprang, in his impatience, over the heads of the people 
in front of him, and alighted at the side of the prince 
on the platform. Medus was like a child in his grasp, 
he held him up at arms length notwithstanding his 
struggles, and played with him, as a mother would 
sport with her infant. The young prince had been for 
years the favorite of the Athenian people, his strength 
and dexterity had been talked of, until strangers had 
visited the city for nothing but to look upon him; and 
now that they should be mortified by beholding him, 
their proudest and most boasted champion, overcome, 
it was truly humiliating, and the people, not knowing 
whether to cheer or manifest disapprobation, maintained 
for a moment a perfect silence, then as if recollecting 
that Theseus, the favorite of Greece was his conqueror, 
they could no longer refrain from the expression of 
their pleasure, and a burst of applause went up that 
shook Athens to its foundation. 
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The shouts of the multitude were as daggers to the 
pride of prince Medus and his mother, and while the 
people separated rejoicing for their homes, they turned 
away in sullen mood to ponder over the deed that had 
caused their mortification. The queen’s admiration of 
Theseus had changed to mortal hate, and in the height 
of her passion, she vowed unmitigated vengeance upon 
the head of the vanquisher of her son. 


CHAPTER II. 

Discontent of the Queen—A Stratagem?—.Fatal Result. 

Though Tyro nor Mycene match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, (the proud boast of fame;) 

Yet thus by heaven adorned, by heaven’s decree, 

She shines with fatal excellence to thee. 

Odyssey. 

The name of Theseus was upon every tongue; for 
weeks nothing was so much talked of in Athens as the 
brave Troczenian, and the renown he had acquired. 
Private entertainments were given by men of rank, 
and public festivals proclaimed in compliment to the 
illustrious stranger; and while the king and the people 

were conferring their highest honors upon him—con- 
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ducting him from place to place, and crowning him on 
all suitable occasions with the laurels of conquest— 
the queen was constantly brooding over the scene of 
her son’s discomfiture, and the great mortification she 
had endured in the amphitheatre, before the assembled 
populace of Athens. 

Revenge was the ruling passion of Media; her proud 
indomitable spirit, accustomed to no curb whatever, 
and always indulged to the full extent of its ambition, 
cowered before no danger, and treated with supreme 
contempt every difficulty, however considerable its 
magnitude, when it stood between her and the accom¬ 
plishment of some darling purpose; she was a tolerable 
diplomatist however, and consulted measures well 
before she operated; by this means she generally suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing the failure and reaction of her 
schemes. She indulged in secret the deep and deadly 
hatred she had conceived, and whenever she met its 
object, whether at the palace or the public festival, her 
Hashing eye and agitated manner revealed the unholy 
feeling she harbored in her heart. In the solitude of her 
chamber, she meditated upon the method of her revenge; 
and, but for his unbounded popularity, the man she 
despised, might, in more than one instance, have fallen 
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a prey to her vindictive design: fortunately for him, 
he was a popular favorite, and the resentment of the 
people, which she had every reason to fear would follow 
any effort to do him injury, deterred the haughty queen 
from either of the ten thousand bloody schemes that 
floated in her fancy; she was therefore compelled to 
use every precaution, and perfect her plans before she 
attempted to execute. 

The one great desire, and whole aim of the queen’s 
life, appeared to be the undisturbed succession of her 
son Medus to the throne of his father, and when she 
beheld Theseus lift him up as a stripling in his arms, 
in sight of the people she fondly hoped lie was destined 
to rule, her pride received a wound she could with 
difficulty endure; from that moment she looked upon 
the stranger, whom she had never before seen, and 
only heard spoken of in terms of highest praise, as the 
rival of her son, and enemy of her house, and exercised 
her energies to effect his overthrow. 

Project after project presented itself to her fertile 
imagination, which she examined and laid aside as im¬ 
practicable, until wearied with thinking over the inhu¬ 
man enterprise, she determined to hazard the dangerous 
experiment of throwing the responsibility of her inten- 
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tions, if possible, upon the shoulders of the king. In 
the heat of her ungovernable passion, she insisted that 
iEgeus should dismiss the attendants he had appointed 
to wait upon his guest and send him immediately from 
the city, alledging as good and sufficient reason for his 
thus acting, the insupportable disgrace he had brought 
upon her family, which she was not a little surprised, 
was not received as an eternal stigma upon the Athenian 
character. The king, with the forethought, for the 
exercise of which he was famous, smiled at what he 
termed the exuberant wrath of beauty, and affection¬ 
ately recommended that she should stay her desire for 
vengeance, and cool her fevered spirit in the calm 
waters of reflection. Indignant at his reply to what 
she conceived to be her humble request, and almost 
choked with rage, she cast upon her lord a look that 
struck terror to his heart, and chilled the very blood 
in his veins; her face became pale, her features rigid, 
and her entire countenance, wearing the lividness of 
death, contrasted fearfully with her quivering lips, and 
the fury that fired her dark eye; strong feeling for a 
moment overpowered her, and she staggered against 
one of the pillars of the apartment for support. Re¬ 
covering herself, she sprung like a tigress at the king, 
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and assuming a menacing attitude before him, she dared 
him by the hopes of his future happiness to disobey her 
will, and called to his remembrance the fate of Jason, 
her former husband, whom she divorced, for his sake, 
and whose children she had murdered with her own 
hand, that her favorite son Medus might reign in 
Athens. The retrospection was every thing but agree¬ 
able to iEgeus, and for the first time he trembled 
before the threatening position and angry demeanor of 
his lovely wife; he knew too well however, the manner 
in which his interest should be managed, to exhibit any 
mark of displeasure at the conduct of the idol of his 
countrymen, and he sheltered himself behind a single 
subterfuge that in the exigency of the occasion, hap¬ 
pened to occur to him. He concurred in the expediency 
of despatching Theseus, but objected to its being done 
at that particular time; the promise of his assistance in 
the affair when the proper period should arrive, had its 
effect in softening down her rash humour, and being 
somewhat pacified, she took her leave and retired 
to her own apartment to devise some new mode of 
operation. 

Finding it impossible to succeed alone, in the con¬ 
summation of what seemed to be the single purpose of 
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her soul, she entrusted her secret to Medus, who be¬ 
came her privy counsellor, and elaborated his ideas of 
revenge, and the modes by which the sweet morsel 
might be obtained, in such unguarded profusion, that 
even she, who thought of little else, felt herself obliged 
to check the rashness and impetuosity of his proposed 
career. Having in their hearts, doomed their foe to 
death, they met often in the queen’s private apartments, 
to devise the method upon which their horrid resolve 
should be executed. In the course of their legislation, 
they agreed to associate Thermoine, niece to the queen, 
and Emander her lover, a man of high rank, with them, 
in the further prosecution of their unamiable enterprise; 
the services of these individuals were indispensable, and 
with the utmost caution they were secured. Emander, 
who had for many years been the sworn enemy of 
Medus, now became his bosom friend, and constant 
companion; to those who had been on terms of close 
intimacy with the parties, and had some knowledge of 
the bitterness of their mutual antipathy, their midnight 
adventures, and frequently enacted scenes of riot and 
dissipation, were the fruitful sources of surprise and 
conjecture; the true cause of the change however, found 
a safe guaranty for its concealment in the opinion, 
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which was very soon considerably circulated—that 
Emander had sought the favor of the prince, to insure 
the success of his addresses to his fair cousin. 

At the suggestion of Emander, the conspirators 
moderated the malignancy of their first purpose, and 
concluded, though without the entire approbation of 
the queen, whom nothing but blood could satisfy, that 
their wishes would be sufficiently gratified, if they could 
render the situation of Theseus so uncomfortable as to 
compel him to leave Athens; and if by any means they 
could attach disgrace to his character, they affected to 
believe that their triumph would be complete. To 
effect one, or both these objects, they held many a 
secret conclave, and wasted many an hour in fruitless 
deliberation, that might have been more pleasingly and 
profitably improved, for their influence, powerfully as 
it might have operated in other cases, was feeble, when 
exercised upon one so far above their reach as Theseus; 
and his visit to the Metropolis which had been occa¬ 
sioned by considerations, somewhat mysterious, was 
too important to be abandoned before some effort was 
made to effect their revelation and fulfilment. An 
object, the secret of which was buried in his own bosom, 
dear to him as life, and stronger perhaps than death 
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had brought him to the Metropolis, and he was not to 
be frightened away by any circumstances that could 
be controlled by the factious combination which envy 
for his own success and fame had arrayed against him. 

In order to carry out the mild proposition of Eman- 
der, ways and means were devised in extensive varie¬ 
ties; several trains supposed to have been well laid, 
and requiring only the match to cause the wished for 
explosion, failed entirely of success, when the period 
for action arrived, and the defeated actors in the dis¬ 
graceful scenes, learned how very difficult it was to 
assail effectually the reputation of an individual whose 
aim had ever been to do right, and by a correct course 
had elevated himself far above the reach of common 
slander. 

Matters thus far had been managed by the disaffected 
party, with the utmost secrecy, and although Theseus 
continued frequently to visit the king at the palace, 
where he spent a considerable portion of his time, and 
appeared to enjoy and reciprocate the friendly feelings 
he imagined were entertained for him, he made no dis¬ 
covery of the deceitful machinations his crafty foes 
were contriving, and occasionally whiled away an hour 
in their company with true pleasure. 
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It happened one night, that as Theseus was about to 
retire to his lodgings, which were some distance from 
the palace, while in the act of making his adieu to the 
king, who had accompanied him to his anti-chamber, 
were he usually took leave of his friends, Medus and 
Emander entered at the opposite gate, and hearing the 
voice of Theseus, they with the exchange of but few 
words, agreed upon his assassination; in a twinkling 
they extinguished the lights in the long aisle that led 
from the gallery to the stairs, and waited in silence 
until he should approach the place of their concealment. 
The unusual gloom of the gallery, and a glimmer from 
the blade of a sword, reflected from a light in the dis¬ 
tance, warned Theseus’of the mischief intended him, and 
so powerful was the presentment, that he unconsciously 
drew his sword and prepared for an attack. The as¬ 
sailants, eager to complete their unrighteous purpose, 
sprung from their hiding place before their victim was 
sufficiently near to receive injury from the deadly 
strokes they aimed; and their strength being unexpect¬ 
edly exhausted upon the empty air, they fell upon the 
floor in different directions. Recovering themselves, 
they renewed the engagement, and fought until the 
affrighted inhabitants of the palace, gathered at the 
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spot with lights and discovered to each his antagonist. 
The astonishment of the parties when they discovered 
Medus in a sharp encounter with his quondam foe 
Emander, and both exhausted in strength, and covered 
with wounds and blood, may be more readily imagined 
than described. 

The true warrior is seldom taken by surprise, and 
Theseus not knowing the number he would be obliged 
to contend against if he ventured forward, and unwil¬ 
ling to continue so doubtful a fight, in the palace of the 
man he supposed to be, and respected as, the greatest 
upon the globe, wisely slipped back to the king’s apart¬ 
ment and gave the alarm. Queen Media too, aroused 
by the noise, had assembled her maids, and appeared 
in her loose night robes, among the consternated crowd. 
It was no time for examination into the matter; the 
combatants were so weakened by excessive labor and 
loss of blood, that surgical assistance and rest were 
immediately necessary to recruit their reduced systems; 
they were borne to different rooms in the palace, and 
the required aids procured. Media before the oppor¬ 
tunity of explanation was afforded, fancied she saw in 
the unlooked for adventure, the overthrow of her 
favorite scheme, and destruction of all her ardent hopes; 
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she grew wild and frantic in despair, and flew from one 
apartment to the other in the agony of disappointment. 

The partial recovery of the patients, and explanation 
of the cause of their fierce combat, relieved the mind 
of the queen, and a story was immediately concocted 
suitable for the occasion. Theseus was well satisfied, 
and thought no more upon the subject after being in¬ 
formed that his opponents, on entering the gallery and 
finding it dark, suspected that robbers had gained 
admittance, and hearing his approach, turned on him to 
ascertain the correctness of their surmise. The king 
however, who knew more of the sentiments of some of 
the inmates of his palace, attributed the occurrence to 
its right source, and trembled for the consequences. 

In a few days the invalids had so far recovered, that 
they could sit up in council and pursue the considera¬ 
tion of their all absorbing scheme. It was now neces¬ 
sary that they should use additional precaution, and 
practice the utmost deceit and hypocrisy to maintain 
their secret, they therefore sought the society of Theseus 
and paid him on all occasions the most profound respect 
and marked attention. The brave are always generous 
and humane, and the hero who had met the bandit crew 
in combat, and faced the lion which had destroyed 
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thousands of his countrymen, manifested the strong 
sympathies of his nature, and the interest he felt for 
the sufferers by frequent visits and constant attention. 

The convalescence of the wounded men, renewed 
their diligence in the iniquitous cause they had so 
heartily and unkindly espoused, and scarcely ever did 
the agents of a revolution, whose aim was the accom¬ 
plishment of some magnificent enterprise, apply their 
abilities more industriously or continue more faithful 
to their trust. The spoiling of stratagems, and hair 
breadth escapes served only to sharpen their inventive 
powers, and bring forth new and more cunning devices. 

A plan at length presented itself, and being consider¬ 
ed feasible, the parties united upon it all their strength. 
In this, as in numberless similar instances, woman—in 
whose character we look for every amiable perfection, 
and whose name should be the bright iEgis of honor, was 
made the instrument of base stratagem and treachery, 
and as in other cases, she became the minister of her 
own misfortune. Thermoine—the beautiful Thermoine, 
consented that the charms with which nature had en¬ 
dued her, should be used as the medium through which 
a dishonorable and cruel artifice was to be made to 
operate. Outward ornaments were summoned to her 
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aid, and she adorned herself in all the glitterance and 
show that woman’s prolific fancy could invent; these, 
with her personal attractions, to a common heart might 
have been irresistible; such an one as presided over the 
affections of Theseus, they could move, and perhaps 
deeply interest, but something more substantial, and it 
may be, of a more mental nature was required, entirely 
to chain. 

Under favorable auspices Thermoine commenced her 
enterprise. The ill ones of the palace were still in 
the charge of their nurses, and the sympathies of 
Theseus, in the lively exercise the recent occurrence 
in the king’s family had occasioned. She ventured to 
discourse with him in private, and on such subjects as 
she well knew would command an interest in his feel¬ 
ings. In minor domestic attentions she improved on 
every visit, and he soon discovered the preferment she 
manifested. Walks in the grove—on the terrace that 
bordered the river—in the flower garden, were pro¬ 
posed and acceded to, and the pleasure Theseus en¬ 
joyed in her society appeared to increase with every 
interview, and he exhibited evidences of friendship, 
which greatly encouraged her procedure—indeed so 

prominent were the marks of his preference, that many 
14 
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concurred in the correctness of the remark made by 
a number of their mutual friends—“that Theseus had 
given his heart to Thermoine.” Even Emander, who 
doated on the object of his affections, and had every 
assurance that the heart of Thermoine was all his own, 
notwithstanding his knowledge of the character she 
was assuming to accomplish their mutual design, be¬ 
came jealous of the favor she bestowed upon his inno¬ 
cent adversary, and evinced the change that had taken 
place in his sentiments, by his impatience for the per¬ 
formance of the last act in the tragedy himself had 
assisted to plan. 

Love is Lynx-eyed, and Emander discovered in the 
actions of his betrothed a sincerity towards Theseus, 
which none besides himself, in their conspiracy, could 
have suspected. His forebodings were but too well 
founded, for while Thermoine had been partially suc¬ 
cessful in winning the confidence of the warrior, and 
obtaining from him some exhibitions of gallantry— 
such is the waywardness of love, when operating upon 
woman’s feeling, that impressions, deep and lasting, 
were made upon her own heart, which herself supposed 
nothing but the extinction of life could remove. Too 
late she learned that hearts are delicate and dangerous 
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things to experiment with, her own had ventured too 
near to the forbidden stream, and the bitter waters had 
touched it with their waves of unavailing repentance. 
She had wandered at the warrior’s side by the river’s 
banks, and on the flowery slope, had sat at his feet, and 
given enraptured attention to the rehearsal of his mighty 
deeds; she heard him tell of his conflict with Corynetes, 
and of his easy overthrow of Sinnis the pinebender; of 
his destruction of Phoea, which he travelled many miles 
out of his way to accomplish, and the desperate encoun¬ 
ter he had with Sciron the robber; these, and many 
other exploits of a courageous character, the hero talked 
over, as for pastime; he spoke of them as common cir¬ 
cumstances, and often expressed the hope that he might 
have the opportunities of ridding his land of every 
offensive thing. 

When Medus and Emander had entirely recovered 
their strength. Media for the further completion of her 
hitherto, as she thought, successful scheme, proposed 
that a splendid feast should be given at the palace. 
The proposition was received with applause, and a 
decision made by the conspirators in council asssem- 
bled, that Thermoine, in the height of the evening’s 
revelry, should administer poison to Theseus in a goblet 
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of wine. It was in vain that the unfortunate creature, 
trembling under an excitement, produced by the mere 
mention of such an act, urged her incapacity for its 
performance, and endeavored to refer the compliance 
with that particular duty to Media, whom she said was 
a woman of firmer purpose, and stronger constitution 
of mind and body;—it was in vain that she spoke of 
her fears that the plot would fail entirely if its most 
important part were left to her management;—it was 
she that had won the favor and confidence of their 
victim, and she of course was the better prepared to 
complete what she had so ably begun. 

The interim between the proposition and the feast 
was to Thermoine, a period of unmixed, unmitigated 
misery; she felt indeed that 

“Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 

The appointed and anxiously expected evening ar¬ 
rived, and in crowds the invited came. The brilliantly 
illuminated palace—the bustle—the running to and fro 
of attendants,—the halting crowds before the open 
gates, and in the lighted park, gave proof of the exten¬ 
sive preparations that had been made, and betokened 
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the unspeakable hilarity of the guests within. On the 
revel swept; all were gay and mirthful—all were happy, 
save the guilty few, and one of these chilled in the 
grasp of despair, whose fangs were upon her heart, 
shivered under the excitement of a sorrow too intolerable 
to be borne; no moment’s respite did her tortured bosom 
feel—no calm of peace came over her troubled mind. 
In the secret place, to which she retired to ponder over 
the horrid deed her honor was pledged to perform, she 
sat upon a cold stone, and wept the last warm tears 
her feelings could control; after that, she wandered 
alone, her fevered imagination, haunted by a thousand 
hideous spectres, or stood amid the sporting throng, a 
doomed and solitary thing. 

The hour at which the fatal draught was to have been 
given, came and passed, and the agitated Thermoine, 
could summon neither strength nor courage to present 
it. Morning was looking down from her rose colored 
heaven, upon the quiet city, and half the glad company 
had retired to their homes, when Theseus rose to de¬ 
part. The queen, horror-struck at the thought of missing 
this very favorable opportunity of gratifying her re¬ 
vengeful disposition, called out in affected good humour, 
14* 
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“Theseus one goblet more before we part, one goblet 
sacred to improving friendship.” 

Once more the remaining friends were seated, and 
once more the rosy wine cup sparkled upon the board. 
Thermoine presided as mistress of the last and friend¬ 
liest ceremonies; she had mixed the poisonous draught, 
and she alone knew the cup that contained it; thrice 
she had essayed to deliver that cup, and thrice the 
effort failed her; now that it was brought forth for the 
last time, the struggle for its presentation was as the 
conflict between life and death. The eye of the horror 
stricken woman remained firmly fixed upon the deadly 
mixture as one and another came forward and ex¬ 
changed their healths; a thrill ran through her system, 
and she felt a strange dizziness come over her as 
Theseus and Emander approached to pledge each other 
in the cheerful wine; an unnaturnal feeling stole over 
her heart, she became confused, her senses forsook her, 
and her brain whirled until she seemed to be an etherial 
thing, sailing in the regions of space. For a moment 
her vision was obscured in utter darkness; completely 
overpowered, she reeled, and the act of falling recalled 
her to life, but an instant,—light flashed upon her eyes, 
and she beheld the cup of death glittering in the hand 
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of Emaniler—she saw no more, and fainting, fell pros¬ 
trate on the floor, and was carried in a state of insen¬ 
sibility to her apartment. 

The sounds of revelry ceased in the palace, and the 
high halls were silent as the chambers of the dead. 
Thermoine remained still' and cold as a corpse for 
several hours, and when she awoke to life and con¬ 
sciousness, the first words that fell upon her ears and 
her heart, were those of the messenger, that came to 
bring tidings of the death of Emander. 


CHAPTER III. 

State Difficulties—Reduction of the Pallantidx — 
Triumph of Theseus—Further disquiet of the Queen . 

“Let him not breathe between the heavens and earth 
E’en a private man in Athens.” 

Shakspeare . 

The sudden death of Emander threw the court of 
AEgeus into confusion, and for a while suspended the 
operations of the enemies of Theseus, in their designs 
upon his life. Thermoine was long confined to her 
chamber, and in the hours of her delirium called so 
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repeatedly upon the^ name of her lover, and so often 
accused with heartless perfidy, those who were concern¬ 
ed with her in the fatal stratagem, that the queen was 
obliged to remain constantly by her side, and to guard 
her with the strictest caution; she thoughtfully excluded 
all visiters, and even the maids of the palace, at times, 
from the apartment, lest some ill-timed expression, 
should betray their treachery and misfortune. 

As soon as Thermoine had so far recovered that she 
could be with safety entrusted to the care of her at¬ 
tendants, the queen renewed her efforts upon the king, 
visiting him daily in his private and state chambers, 
and as often reminding him of his promise to assist, at 
the proper period, in her attempts to despatch the 
Troezenian stranger, whom, notwithstanding the re¬ 
peated manifestations of his friendship and kindness 
of heart, she could recognize in no other light than as 
a common enemy to the state, and to the household of 
the king. She became oppressively importunate, and 
worried the mind of iEgeus exceedingly; her demand 
could scarcely have been made at a more inauspicious 
period. On her last visit to the State Department, 
after she had shed her tears, and menaced her threats, 
the king with a degree of impatience, he had never 
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before shown, informed her that at the present time her 
request could not possibly be attended to, for disorders 
had recently taken place in the arrangement of his 
governmental affairs, which required all his time and 
study to set straight. “A messenger,” said he, “this 
morning arrived in great haste, and brought informa¬ 
tion of the revolt of the Pallantidae, and their deter¬ 
mination to seize upon the kingdom, and scarcely had 
he left my presence, when the collectors of the Cretan 
tribute brought the order of Minos for our usual offer¬ 
ing of seven young men, and seven virgins, to the jaws 
of the despicable Minotaur, and Athens is threatened 
with an immediate invasion if in forty days the dread¬ 
ful demand shall not be complied with; the people are 
not willing to have their sons and daughters dragged 
from their homes, to be inhumanly sacrificed, and they 
will not unite against the Pallantidae until the custom 
of sacrificing their offspring to a monster be abrogated, 
and thinkest thou, woman, that in the midst of these 
difficulties, I have leisure to devote to the gratification 
of revenge, and the destruction of one of the best of 
friends?” 

This information terrified the queen, no less than it 
had her husband, and for a while she forgot her designs 
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upon Theseus, and gave up her mind to the considera¬ 
tion of the all absorbing subjects, which appeared to de¬ 
mand immediate action, and she was of no little service 
in inventing the method of averting these new and for¬ 
midable misfortunes, in both of which the success of 
her darling son was so deeply implicated. She pro¬ 
posed that Theseus, as he appeared to be the greatest 
favorite of the people, should be sent to drive off the 
Pallantidae, and in the meantime, some measures might 
be taken to avert the calamity threatened by Minos, 
king of Crete. 

No sooner was Theseus made acquainted with the 
king’s difficulties, than he proffered his assistance, and 
with the little army of Athens, and as many volunteers 
as could be induced to unite in the expedition, he 
started forth to encounter the most formidable foreign 
foes that ever menaced incipient Greece. 

The Pallantidae were fifty brothers, sons of Pallas, 
the brother of iEgeus; they expected to succeed to the 
Athenian throne, if iEgeus died without male issue, 
and in order to secure their elevation they had closely 
watched the movements of the reigning family, and in 
several instances attempted to take off Media and her 
son, but having failed in every effort, they became 
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exasperated, and resolved to attack the king, drive 
him from among his people and assume the government. 

The Pallantidae hearing of the approach of Theseus, 
divided their men into two parties, one of which lay in 
ambush at Gargettus, the other advanced directly 
towards the city, intending to make the attack in two 
different places. Before the enemy was prepared for 
action, an Agnusian, by the name of Leos, a herald in 
the army of the Pallantid®, deserted from their ranks, 
and informed Theseus of their whole arrangement. He 
took speedy advantage of the intelligence, and thorough¬ 
ly routed the advancing troops. Leos escaped the 
punishment his countrymen would have inflicted upon 
him, by remaining under the protection of the Athe¬ 
nians, but he had the mortification of learning that the 
tribe of Pallene was prohibited from marrying with the 
Agnusians forever, and that the custom was abolished 
of beginning their national proclamations with the 
words Ajcovctc a£oj, (hear 0 ye people,) so much did they 
despise his name, that they debarred themselves from 
the use of a very common saying in consequence. 

The conqueror returned to Athens with fresh laurels 
to add to the wreath of fame his deeds had already 
won. He was hailed by the populace with loud and 
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frequent acclamations of joy and gratitude, which 
added fuel to the flame of jealousy, and hatred that was 
consuming the discontented queen. Despite of every 
circumstance, she now insisted that he should suffer 
death by the hand of the king; his offer to be one of 
the seven who should be sent to Crete, though accom¬ 
panied with the assurance, that while there, he would 
examine every arrangement of the most excellent go¬ 
vernment of Minos—explore the labyrinth where the 
noble youths of Athens had been imprisoned, and had 
suffered, and if it were possible, put an end to the 

t 

Minotaur, by whom they were supposed to have been 
devoured, was spurned by the haughty woman, who 
now, hesitated not, to proclaim in public, that Theseus 
was a greater curse to Athens, than all her foes beside, 
and unless the gods should interfere and cause his re¬ 
moval, the family of iEgeus would soon be prostrated, 
never to rise again. She rashly circulated her bitter 
invectives, and called upon her friends to arouse and 
defend her own and the people’s cause. 

The proposition of Theseus was of exceeding interest 
to Athens. In the performance of his pledge he would 
have done infinite service to iEgeus, as well as to the 
state; but he would have raised himself still higher in 
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the estimation of the people, and this would have been 
death to Media. In vain did the king plead his abso¬ 
lute and urgent necessities; in vain did he ask that the 
matter might be delayed until the youths had arrived 
at Crete, and Theseus had time to return. She pledged 
herself to supply his place in the Cretan expedition 
with one of equal strength and courage, and that all 
that mortal could do should be done to relieve the city 
of so odious and inhuman a tribute. iEgeus a t length 
acquiesced, and gave his promise that at a festival 
which the queen should prepare for the purpose, he 
would from his own hand deliver the cup of poison, 
which could not fail to put him aside. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Festival—A Discovery . 

“She sat and gazed upon the festal hall, 

And wept that sudden strife should mark her fall; 

When jEgeus saw the sword his visage fell, 

As if on something recogniz’d right well; 

His memory read in such a meaning, more 
Than Theseus’ aspect unto others wore: 

Forward he sprung”— 

The festival was not long in preparation, and as the 
queen for the sake of appearances, was pleased to style 
it an exhibition of her joy upon the recovery of her 
beloved Thermoine, the friends of her niece were 
served \yith the most pressing invitations to be present. 
Medus who had purposely absented himself from all 
assemblages among which there was probability of 
meeting with Theseus, consented to make one of the 
company, in the midst of which a deed so important to 
himself was to be enacted. 

After a variety of amusements, such as the Atheni¬ 
ans generally indulged in at their private festivals, the 
guests were conducted to the board, on which was 
placed the most sumptuous fare imaginable. Scarcely 
had they seated themselves, when a nod from the im¬ 
patient queen directed iEgeus to present immediately 
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the poison she had prepared with much care to Theseus, 
that he might drink it before the cup should be mingled 
with others, and thereby perhaps cause a repetition of 
the former unpleasant disaster. iEgeus with a trem¬ 
bling hand grasped the ill-fated vessel, and turned, as 
if to hide his emotion, ere he offered it, Theseus not 
observing the movement or understanding the intention 
of the king, supposing him to have arisen for the pur¬ 
pose of slicing the meat, which was placed directly 
before himself, sprung upon his feet, and in a peculiar 
way, exclaimed, sufficiently loud to be heard by all 
present, “Sire, with your permission I will do the 
carving here to-day, the Trcezenian method may be 
amusing to some of these already delighted guests.” 

“The honor is yours,” replied iEgeus, his eye glan¬ 
cing at the disappointed and infuriated Media, who sat 
like a statue, gnashing her teeth in rage, and waiting 
as if by a mysterious intuition, for the revelation of 
some deep and well concerted scheme. The king knew 
not which way to turn, and for a moment stood in a most 
awkward position, still grasping the cup which he knew 
not how to dispose of. 

Theseus having attracted the attention of the group 
around him, drew his sword, which he flourished several 
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times, before the eyes of his friends and then passed it 
through the meat in a twinkling. 

iEgeus gazed upon the shining instrument in aston¬ 
ishment, he appeared to see—to hear nothing, but stood 
awhile as one petrified, then, starting from his position, 
the cup fell from his hand, and the contents fixed a 
stain upon the spot where it was spilled that no art 
could wash away. Seizing the arm of Theseus, who 
appeared to be very busily engaged in carving—he ex¬ 
claimed in a hurried and much agitated tone of voice, 
“Tell me quickly, Theseus, in what way thou didst 
come into possession of that honored blade, which none 
but the descendants of Erectheus may ever wear.” 

“By the strength of this arm, my worthy sire,” was 
the quick reply. 

“Thou art my son,” cried iEgeus falling upon his 
neck and bathing it in tears. 

The guests raised upon their feet in mute surprise, 
and gazed intently upon the interesting scene. Theseus 
was the first to break silence—“Thou art my father— 
my honored father,” he cried, overpowered by the 
strong outburst of affection that broke from his gener¬ 
ous heart; his eyes filled with tears, and like his father 
he stood and wept. iEgeus at length raised his head, 
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and laying his hand upon the shoulder of Theseus, he 
said, “I acknowledge this my son before these assem¬ 
bled friends, and proclaim him here my successor upon 
the Athenian throne.” 

Medus stole silently away, and his mother smote her 
breast in despair; she too, left the apartment soon after, 
and sought the solitude of her chamber to brood over 
some purpose of desperation. 

The glad assembly, when Theseus was presented as 
their future king, gave vent in approbatory shouts to 
their delirious joy; and one and another requested 
earnestly the explanation of the mysterious recognition. 

“I give it with joy,” said the king, “but first let our 
guests be seated, they shall have our story. When 
in Trcezene,” he continued, “I had the happiness to love 
and was beloved in return by the beautiful princess 
iEthrae, daughter of Pittheus, founder of that city. 
When obliged in obedience to the direction of the Ora¬ 
cle, to depart from Troezene, fearing the Pallantidae, 
my kinsmen, might destroy my son, I took measures to 
have his birth concealed, and that he might when he 
arrived at man’s estate, possess some clue by which he 
could discover his father, I hid this sword and a pair 

of sandals under a large stone, which none but the 
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strongest of men could remove; my word to JE three 
was, when our son should grow up that she should show 
him the stone, and tell him what was beneath it, and 
if he could with his own hands remove it, he should 
take the sword and sandals and proceed in search of 
his fortune and his father.” 

“And I,” said Theseus, “must conclude the story— 
I removed the stone which was as but a feather to my 
strength, the sandals I buckled to my feet, and here I 
expose them to view; with the bright sword I have ac¬ 
complished many a valiant deed, none more imposing 
than the one here performed, in making myself known 
to my kinsfolk, and a few more bold offices it shall 
sustain before I shall account myself worthy of the 
throne my father has distinguished; the Cretan Mino¬ 
taur I must lay in the dust,—the labyrinth I must 
survey—Athens I must release from the tribute of her 
children’s blood, and then the people may call me 
king.” , 

Theseus was heartily cheered by the crowd—all 
were lavish of their praise, and the general exclama¬ 
tion was “the mighty son of a mighty sire.” The 
queen heard the rejoicing in her chamber; unable to 
endure the plaudits which were so profusely bestowed 
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upon the rival and superior other son, she resolved to 
leave forever a place which to her had seemed the home 
of misfortune. Collecting her valuables she privately 
took her leave of Athens; she fled with her son to 
Colchis, where she remained the unhappiest of mortals 
until death relieved her of a miserable existence. 

The next day iEgeus assembled the people of Athens, 
and introduced Theseus their favorite, as his son and 
explained the manner in which he had discovered him¬ 
self, the populace were mad with joy, and scarcely 
knew when or how to restrain their applause; he was 
led from place to place and the strongest testimonies 
of gratitude and affection exhibited in every quarter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Voyage to Crete — Ariadne—Examination of the 
Labyrinth—Death of the Minotaur—Returri to 
Athens—Death of JEgeus— Conclusion. 

“Thrice happy Theseus, when his father died, 

Thrice happier had he lived.” 

Before the forty days had expired, allotted by the 
King of Crete for the the accustomed supply of noble 
youths, who were to be sacrificed for the gratification of 
his inhuman propensities, Theseus had succeeded in 
procuring the requisite number, and like victims pre¬ 
pared for the slaughter, they went on board the vessel, 
which was furnished with black sails, in token of the 
inevitable ruin to which those who composed the flower 
of the Athenian youth were devoted. Elated with the 
hope of victory, Theseus led his young friends to the 
Delphinian temple, where he offered in their behalf, a 
sacrifice to Apollo, consisting of an olive branch encir¬ 
cled with a belt of white wool. 

iEgeus followed his son to the shore, for the pur¬ 
pose of persuading him, if possible, to relinquish the 
hazardous design he was about to put in execution. 
Theseus however, was not to be deterred from the re¬ 
solve he had well considered and deliberately made, 
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he expressed his confidence in the righteousness of his 
cause; the undoubted sources from whence he ex¬ 
pected assistance, and endeavoured to encourage his 
father to believe he should be triumphant. The King 
far less sanguine of the good fortune, he nevertheless 
ardently hoped would attend the voyage, delivered to 
the care of Nausitheus the pilot, a scarlet sail dyed 
with the juice of the Ilex, which he directed him to 
hoist on his return as soon as he arrived in sight of the 
shore, if Theseus were preserved alive; but if he and 
his companions should be sacrificed, as their prede¬ 
cessors in the same cause had ever been, then, he should 
continue the sails of black, that himself might behold 
the signal of triumph or defeat from a rock on which 
he would be stationed, and present an offering of joy 
or sorrow, suitable to the occasion. 

The wind was favorable, the youths walked on board 
in silent procession and took their seats upon the deck, 
while the relatives stood weeping on the beach; in a 
little while the word was given and with a sad heart 
JEgeus saw the vessel pushed from the shore, and borne 
away by the beautiful but too careless waves. In ac¬ 
cordance with the command of the Delphian Oracle, 
Theseus adopted Venus as his guide, and offered her a 
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she-goat, in sacrifice, which he assured his dispirited 
comrades, to cheer their drooping hearts, that he knew 
by certain signs was acceptable to the goddess, and 
would be attended by the best of consequences. 

After a speedy passage the ship arrived at Crete. 
The shore on either side of the landing place was 
crowded with spectators, of every age and class they 
thronged the spot to catch a view of the innocent and 
patriotic few who were to be offered for their country’s 
weal, among them stood Ariadne, the daughter of king 
Minos; she had heard much of Theseus, and came to 
look upon the manly form which had been so repeat¬ 
edly boasted of in her presence. With her, as with 
others among the vast concourse, to look was to love, 
and so deep an affection did she instantly conceive for 
the young hero, that she hurried into the presence of 
her father and entreated him, as he valued the future 
happiness of his child, to save him from the dangers of 
the labyrinth and from the jaws of the monster. Her 
entreaties and her tears were offered in vain, and find¬ 
ing the inflexible king was determined to do with him 
as he had ever done with the victims he received in 
payment of the unjust tribute, she contrived to obtain 
an interview with Theseus and gave him a ball of thread 
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of tnany colours, with directions, as to the manner in 
which he should line it out among the avenues of the 
labyrinth, so as to find his way back to its mouth. She 
informed him also of the vulnerable parts of the Mino¬ 
taur and how he might readily accomplish his overthrow. 
After many assurances of enduring friendship, he took 
an affectionate leave of the princess, who volunteered 
a promise to meet him when he should return, and be 
in readiness with the ship to convey him to his own 
land, whither she expected to accompany him and en¬ 
joy his society at least for a season. 

Theseus was fortunate in his survey of his benighted 
prison, his young countrymen and their fair sisters, he 
kept constantly at his side fearing if they were divided 
that some of them might be lost. He approached the 
chamber of the Minotaur with every confidence that 
his strength would be more than a match for this de¬ 
stroyer of his friends and kinsmen; his contest with 
the monster was of short duration, he strangled him in 
a few minutes and with the assistance of his companions 
supported the lifeless body with stakes upon the spot 
where he was slain, as a standing monument of his un¬ 
equalled victory. 

“Now that our direst foe is destroyed, how shall we 
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escape from this horrid prison?” asked one of the noble 
youths, as he placed his hand upon a pile of bones the 
flesh of which had been the meat of the monster. 

“Fear not,” replied Theseus, satisfied with the dis¬ 
tribution he had made of Ariadne’s thread through every 
turn of the labyrinth. “Fear not, but let us gather 
these precious bones and bear each one his burden to 
the cavern’s mouth, we will take them from thence to 
our homes, they will be dear to the sight of the Athe¬ 
nian people and they will bless the deed.”. 

The bones were collected with care, and the ever 
successful Theseus directed by the thread, conducted 
the little band through the windings of the labyrinth, 
until at its entrance the light of the moon broke full 
upon them. Ariadne was waiting within the shadow 
of a large tree, by the side of a rough and frightful ra¬ 
vine, where she had been concealed since the day the 
Athenians entered the labyrinth; she had been but 
twice to the palace of her father and both times brought 
away as much of his wealth as she could carry in her 
arms and about her person; her meeting with Theseus 
was a joyful one; in the presence of his friends, they 
renewed their vows of love, and pledged each other 
an union of their lives and fortunes forever. 
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The same night the happy company set sail for Athens; 
they were far upon their journey before Minos knew of 
their escape, and in the morning when he ascertained 
that the secrets of his labyrinth were discovered, and 
the Minotaur, the boast of his island, slain, he supposed 
that Theseus was appointed by the goddess of destiny 
to unravel the mystery that had long enwrapped his 
kingdom, and break the spell of seeming enchantment 
which had long screened his sea-girt home from suc¬ 
cessful assault by foreign invaders. He trembled now 
for his protection, and although his daughter, was with 
the victorious Athenians; he dared not pursue them, 
lest the wrath of his neighbours should be brought down 
upon his head. Awhile he wailed his misfortune, and 
then concluded to require of Athens no longer the tri¬ 
bute of her sons, but to use every means to obtain the 
confidence and friendship of a people that could boast 
of so powerful a friend as Theseus. He immediately 
despatched a complimentary message to iEgeus, and 
requested that they should enter into a league for mu¬ 
tual assistance in time of need. 

Theseus, ever mindful of his duty to the gods, ordered 
Nausithcus to stop at Delos where he presented an 

offering to Apollo, and erected a statue of Venus who 
16 
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had so generously favored him with the love of Ariadne 
and her counsel and advice at the time when he stood so 
much in need of her instructions. Here the young men 
and maidens engaged in sports and dancing, Theseus 
with his thread, laid out upon the ground the intricacies 
of the labyrinth, and they danced through them all with 
wonderful dexterity. This -dance afterwards became 
a favorite of the Athenians, and for years the secrets 
of the Cretan labyrinth were kept in the minds of the 
people. 

The glad company, and the ship’s crew became in¬ 
toxicated with pleasure, and when they returned on 
board the vessel, they renewed their revel and shouted 
to the winds and waves the anthem of their glee. So 
entirely were their thoughts absorbed in their delight¬ 
ful employment, that every thing besides was forgotten. 
None blamed the pilot, though all lamented that he 
should neglect to run up the scarlet sail as he had been 
requested by the king; the vessel was permitted to ap¬ 
proach the shore under her dark canvass, and iEgeus 
who was waiting and watching for her arrival with the 
deepest anxiety, was so disappointed at not seeing the 
scarlet sail, that he threw himself from the rock in de¬ 
spair, and instantly perished. 
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Theseus after the days he had set apart to mourn for 
his honored father had ended, assumed the responsibil¬ 
ities of his government, and was happy in the affections 
of the people whose interests he always made it his 
study to promote. 


The astonishing success of Theseus in all his under¬ 
takings, however difficult and dangerous, was long a 
mystery alike to his friends and enemies; after much 
speculation upon the subject, it was decided, and became 
a maxim throughout Athens, that his good fortune was 
occasioned by no supernatural power, other than that 
which always guards honorable and good men. The 
shield he wore was virtue. 



BEECH HILL. 


SEAT OF ROBERT GILMOR, ESQ. 

Beech Hill, the country residence of R. Gilmor, Esq. 
of which we have given a representation on the opposite 
page, has been lately included with the limits of the 
city. It is a low villa of one story, raised on a base¬ 
ment, with wings connected by an arcade. It is situated 
at the end of Saratoga street, on the first range of hills 
west of Baltimore, embosomed in trees, through the 
vistas of which there is a commanding and extensive 
view of the city, the river, the bay, and of the woods 
and fields of Anne Arundel county. Few situations 
near a large city can boast of so beautiful, varied, 
and extensive a prospect. 


THE CHERUB WATCHER. 


BY J. SAURIN NORRIS. 

The last lone star that lingers on the sky 
Has veiled its lamp,—the morning’s ruddy glow 
Already bathes the mountain’s crest in fire, 

And all things don the livery of the day, 

Yet from yon half oped casement faintly gleams 
A sickly taper’s light:—who watches thus 
With such intensity of care that e’en 
The night may wane unknowingly! What eye 
Has failed to note the waking blush of morn ! 
What ear is closed to all the gladsome sounds 
That herald in the new-born day 1 

With noiseless step approach, 

And to each query find a mute reply,— 

For in that silent hall no sound is heard, 

Save the quick trembling of an infant’s breath,— 
A mother watches o'er her dying babe . 

Its hour has come, and she whose chief delight 
Was found while gazing on its sinless brow, 

To seek some promise of the future’s good; 

Now bends in speechless agony to mark 
The closing scene of all her fondest hopes:— 
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Unutterable woe is heard ev’n in 
The very silence of that mother’s grief. 

One shivering sigh escapes, and the closed lids 
Are slowly raised,—life lingers in that gaze, 
Which fondly seeks the parent eye; and words, 
That have no voice, are breathing on the air, 

To bid the mother meet her child in heaven. 

In after years, 

Say not that childless mother is alone.— 

Have ye not mark’d her busy hand to rest, 

Amid the task by love itself impos’d 1 
Ev’n as she listened to the step of him 
Who is her bosom’s lord, have ye not seen 
Her gaze abstracted,—her attention gone 1 
A silver voice was whispering in her ear, 

11 Mother! dear mother , come /”- 

There is a rapt communion of the soul, 

Which time, nor space, nor death itself, can mar; 
Upon the young wind’s gentlest breath ’tis borne,— 
Upon the sunbeam rides,—and in the storm 
Distinctly whisp’ring tells its tale of love. 

And such the mystic intercourse she knows 
Who hath a babe in heaven. Its spirit-voice 
Is heard alike in joy, or grief, by day, 

By night,—in dreams, or waking, still it sighs 
“ Mother! dear mother , cornel ” 

* * * # # # 
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Around the azure portals of the sky, 

Lingers a cherub form. Amid the tones 
Of angel minstrelsy its voice is hush’d; 

Heaven’s brightest glory has no power to charm 
Its gaze, which scans the deep profound of space, 
And watchful seeks earth’s distant, darkling orb. 
What hath a denizen of heav’n to hope 
Beyond the bliss its realms of glory yield I 
What form of beauty, or what sound of joy 
Is wanting there which other worlds can lend 1 
Hark! on the odour-laden zephyr’s wing 
There comes a gush of witching melody, 

Whilst on the farthest precinct of the sky, 

Hovers a seraph band. Amid the train, 

A free unfettered spirit cleaves the air, 

And in her upward flight outstrips the storm. 

Again is heard triumphant harmony,— 

Yet ’mid its tones that cherub knows a voice, 

More grateful to its ear than murm’ring streams 
Which pour their floods of life o’er plains of bliss,— 
“My child , I come l”— Heav’n hath no more to give. 


A Cl : ,UD. 


Tliou light and fleecy cloud suspended high, 

Wert thou with life, with sentient being blest, 
Gifted with vision keen from far to spy 
This fair earth, spread beneath the bending sky, 

How would I envy thee that place of rest! 

How calm, how cool thy dwelling place must be! 

How silent all around those fields of air! 

The city’s din and clamor reach not thee, 

And on thy snowy pinions dost thou bear 
A blessing, for the far off beauteous earth! 

When her parch’d bosom drinks the gift benign, 
The many-tinted flowers shall spring to birth 
And her green robes in sparkling gems shall shine. 

And there perhaps within thy fleecy folds, 

The genius of the storm abides conceal’d, 

And in his grasp the forked lightning holds; 

Waiting his will ere while to be reveal’d; 

Ere while to be like fiery serpents hurled 
By his strong arm to awe a trembling world. 


* * ♦ 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY W. HENRY CARPENTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Our scene opens abruptly, and discuses a neat apart¬ 
ment of a Cottage in the suburbs of B-. The fur¬ 

niture of the apartment is all obviously of the plain and 
useful kind, nothing superfluous. There is a table in 
the centre of the room, and by the light of a lamp plac¬ 
ed upon the mantel piece we discover two individuals 
in earnest conversation; one of the speakers, from being 
clad in a loose wrapper and his feet cased in slippers, 
we should judge to be the master of the house and an 
invalid; he is an old man with an attenuated frame, and 
pale features, apparently just recovering from a severe 
attack of sickness, but seems to have been compelled, 
in despite of his weakness, to enter into a discussion 
by no means calculated to facilitate convalescence. 

His companion is a gaunt cadaverous looking man, 
whose years might perhaps have numbered thirty, 
though wild, and riotous excesses in his younger days, 
had prematurely mingled grey hairs amid his black 
locks, and given him the appearance to a casual ob- 
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server of being considerably older. His garments 
were black. His features wore an expression of low 
cunning, which was fully borne out by the low heavy 
brow, the sinister expression of his dark eye, and the 
sarcastic leer that ever and anon flitted about the cor¬ 
ners of his mouth. He is a lawyer and his name 
Adderly. 

By the window, bending over a small mahogany work 
table, sat a fair and youthful girl. One who merely 
glanced towards her, would have supposed her busily 
plying her needle, unconscious of the conversation car¬ 
ried on between her father, and his saturnine looking 
visiter; but a more intent gaze, would have immedi¬ 
ately convinced him of his error,—the sudden flushing 
of her pale cheek, the heavy inhalations of her breath, 
and the tearfulness of her mild blue eyes as they tim¬ 
idly wandered towards the speakers, all told, how 
eagerly she caught at every word, and how deeply in¬ 
terested she felt in the result of their colloquy. 

Standing by the door, twirling a chair upon one leg, 
and seemingly most intent in his occupation, was a 
plain, roughly attired young man, taking no part in the 
discussion except answering with a brief negative, or 
affirmative, when appealed to by the lawyer. 
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“The sum,” said the old man, continuing the con¬ 
versation begun previous to their introduction to the 
reader. “The sum, is twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Twenty-five hundred and thirty-six dollars, seven¬ 
ty-eight cents, with the interest added,” responded the 
lawyer. “Of course, we have added the interest.” 

An expression of pain passed over the features of the 
old man, as he patted his fingers impatiently upon the 
table and said bitterly— 

“Oh! of course with the interest; it would have been 
improper to have omitted that; especially when it re¬ 
gards a debt due by an old man worn out by disease, 
and broken-hearted from his contact with a scoundrel 
who ruined him while he concealed the poison he was 
distilling beneath honeyed expressions of inalienable 
friendship. Of course you should add the interest; 
what signifies a few pounds weight, more or less, when 
the burthen is already too heavy to be borne?” 

“With the misconduct of your friend I have no con¬ 
cern,” said the Lawyer, coldly. 

“I know it, I know it,” abruptly replied the old 
man. “If Adam Winterfield looked for sympathy, he 
would have sought it from any other than John Ad- 
derly.” 
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“You wrong me Mr. Winterfield, you wrong me, I 
wish to serve you.” 

“Prove your sincerity by withdrawing this claim, 
until am 1 blessed with health and- strength, to enable 
me to meet it.” 

“I am in great need of money.” 

“You? is then the debt yours? I thought Barton 
had placed it in your hands for collection.” 

“You acknowledge then the claim of Barton to be 
due by your” enquired Adderly evasively. 

“Surely, surely,” said Winterfield, half uncon¬ 
sciously. 

“You heard the acknowledgment Mr. Jackson,” said 
Adderly, turning suddenly round and addressing the 
young man at the door, who nodded, and then muttered 
to himself in a low voice, “The old fool, he has been 
trapped into a confession, now if he had only held his 
tongue, or denied it altogether, Adderly [could not 
have laid the weight of his little finger on him.” 

“Did you say the claim was yours?” enquired Win¬ 
terfield, in a tone somewhat more tremulous than that 
in which he had previously spoken. 

“I did,” said the Lawyer bluntly. 

“Yours, John Adderly?” 
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“Mine, Mr. Winterfield.” 

“Then,” said Winterfield with apparent confidence, 
yet looking doubtfully in the Lawyer’s face as he spoke, 
“Then I—I am sure you will not enforce its payment; 
at least, not at the present time;—wait but a little 
while, and doubtless I shall be able to make up the 
amount.” 

“Money is very scarce sir,” replied Adderly, “and 
I regret that— 

“Say no more—say no more John Adderly,” quickly 
interrupted the old man—“Fool that I was to think the 
Leopard could change his spots; and yet, the memory 
of old times might have induced you to be more lenient 
with the man who once befriended you. A circumstance 
once came under my notice which, if divulged to the 
world would not be very creditable to your fair fame, 
and yet, I kept your secret.” 

The Lawyer’s brow grew black as night. 

“Well, well,” continued Winterfield, “we will pass 
over old grievances;—such things are best forgotten,— 
but I also loaned you money, did I not?” 

Adderly bit his lip, but remained silent. 

“I never asked you for it, you still remain my debtor 

for the sums then advanced.” 
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“You cannot claim them now,” cried Adderly, sud¬ 
denly springing from his seat, “the time allowed by 
law for the recovery has expired.” 

“Sit down Mr. Adderly,” said the old man calmly, 
“I have not asked you for it; all I request of you, is 
to take into consideration my forbearance, and grant 
me a little longer time; be assured you shall be paid, 
even if I strip this house of every thing, and make my 
child a beggar, to enable me to do it.” 

“Cannot you borrow the money r” said Adderly in a 
low tone, as if half ashamed of his own question. 

“To whom shall I apply ?” said Winterfield mourn¬ 
fully; “who will lend a brokon merchant twenty-five 
hundred dollars, even though his ruin was not the 
effect of his own extravagance, but arising from his rash 
confidence in the probity of another?” 

“Perhaps old Mr. Tresham would, he was once your 
friend ?” 

The maiden started at the name, and' her attitude 
was one expressive of intense attention. 

“Tresham! no—no—you say true, he was my friend, 
my best, my dearest friend; but some slight misunder¬ 
standing, in which I have since discovered I was in 
error, parted us years ago, and during all this time we 
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have not spoken.—Not seeking an explanation in my 
prosperity, I cannot consent to crave his friendship in 
adversity.” 

“You are too proud Mr. Winterfield,” said the law¬ 
yer dogmatically. 

“I am human sir,” replied the old man meekly, 
“and do not pretend to be exempt from the frailties of 
my fellows.” 

“But there is one member of his family with whom 
you still hold familiar intercourse—he visits at this 
house,” here the lawyer looked towards the maiden as 
he added—“and rumor says, he comes not unwelcome. 
I allude to his graceless son.” 

Quick as thought Mary sprang to her feet, with a 
flushed brow, and lips quivering with emotion. 

“Now shame upon you John Adderley!” she ex¬ 
claimed—“Shame upon you for you have spoken falsely 1 
Sidney Tresham graceless!—he is as much your supe¬ 
rior in moral honesty, as he is above you in all those 
high and ennobling qualities that constitute the gentle¬ 
man and the man.” 

“That’s good by Jove!” exclaimed the young man 
at the door, in evident admiration of the withering ef¬ 
fect with which the sudden and unexpected retort fell 
upon the lawyer. 
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“Mary!” said Winterfield looking at his daughter 
reproachfully. 

“I could not help it sir,” she replied as she threw 
herself into a chair, and covering her face with her 
hands, burst into tears. 

“She was right squire” said the young man advanc¬ 
ing to the middle of the room, and striking his hand 
emphatically upon the table,—“I’ll maintain it, the 
young lady was quite right in what she said. I know 
Mr. Tresham well, and I agree with the young lady 
that’s at the table there a crying, when she says that 
lie’s a gentleman every inch on him,”—and, throwing a 
fierce look towards the lawyer as he spoke, “if any 
man asserts to the contrary, I’m willing to take it up 
at any time when Mr. Tresham himself is not present.” 

“How!” exclaimed Adderley, suddenly taken aback 
at finding an opponent where he least expected one— 
“How! you forget yourself sir!” 

“No! its you that have forgotten yourself Mister Ad¬ 
derley, by throwing aside the humanity that should 
grace every profession, and yours especially, because 
you have more need of its exercise. Its no part of my 
religion to oppress the weak; if it’s a part of yours, I 
give you joy of it.” 
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“This from you?” said Adderley in astonishment,— 
“remember, I am your better sir.” 

“Look you, John Adderley!” replied the young man, 
fixing his eye sternly upon the lawyer.—“I will hold 
any man to be my better when his actions prove it, but 
from what the squire has just now said, I’m inclined 
to think you are not so much a saint as men take you 
for. Better indeed! In what are you better than me? 
Your clothes are neater made to be sure, but that hon¬ 
our belongs to your tailor.—As a conscientious man, 
I’m your superior, as your present conduct proves.—I 
can run, jump, wrestle and fight, and beat you in all. 
If I have not so much book learning, I’ve a truer know¬ 
ledge of right and wrong—I can love a friend and for¬ 
give an enemy, and that’s what you'can’t do;—now how 
are you my better, I should like to know?” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” said Winterfield, inter¬ 
posing, “I beg of you not to let my private afflictions 
occasion any breach of that friendship which may exist 
between you,—Mary my daughter, retire to your own 
apartment,—John Adderly I pray you to compose 
yourself, and you my young friend, much as I thank 
you for your good intentions, remember that by quar¬ 
relling on my account with him who has my future 
17 * 
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welfare in his hands, you injure me while you seek to 
benefit.—John Adderley think of these bickerings no 
more, but let what has been said be as idle words forgot 
as soon as uttered.” 

“Can you pay me the money?” said Adderley 
gloomily. 

“I cannot, you know I cannot.” 

The lawyer seemed lost in thought for a few moments, 
then casting his eyes furtively towards the young man 
he said, 

“I will release you, Adam Winterfield, from all 
obligations on one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

Adderley bent forward and whispered in Winter- 
field’s ear; no sooner were the words uttered than the 
old man sprang from him with loathing, while his 
clenched hand was flung into the air, as if to strike 
the whisperer to the earth. 

“Villian! what? Mary ?—my daughter!—black hearted 
scoundrel! now indeed do I know you for the same 
John Adderly of old. Leave the house, sir, lest that the 
roof fall and crush the innocent with the guilty! Leave 
the house, I say!—your very presence is pollution.” 

“You will repent this,” said the lawyer. 
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“Leave the house, sir, or- 

“You shall rot in a jail!” interrupted Adderly, 
furiously.” 

“I am in God’s hands,” replied Winterfield, with 
humility. 

“And your daughter.” 

“ Squire, just allow me,” said the young man, step¬ 
ping between them, and measuring the lawyer with his 
eye, as he said—'“John Adderly yonder lies the door— 
my watch wants two minutes of the hour—if you have 
not crossed the threshold by the time the hour has 
expired, by heavens! I’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life, and the reason I don’t do it now is out of 
respect to the squire. 

“I’ll bring an action against you for an assault,” 
said Adderly. 

“Do so!—I’ll pay the damages and then thrash you 
again.” 

“Beware of to-morrow!” said the lawyer, turning to 
Winterfield. 

“One minute gone,” responded the young man. 

“I will have ample revenge for these insults,” con¬ 
tinued the lawyer. 

“You have just thirty seconds left you,” said the 
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young man, coolly buttoning up his coat, as if bent 
upon fulfilling his threat. Adderly looked at him for 
an instant, and finding nothing but steadiness in 
his eye, and determination on his lip; rapidly snatched 
up his hat and disappeared from the apartment. 

The ensuing day saw Winterfield a prisoner. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Has Mr. Sidney Tresham been to the counting 
room this morning,” enquired Mr. Tresham, Senior, of 
his chief clerk, who was about to reply in the negative, 
when the object of his father’s enquiries made his ap¬ 
pearance in person. 

“A fine time of day young sir! a very fine time of 
day for a son of mine to be entering upon business. 
Ah! Sid, Sid, this was not the way I made my money. 
Now don’t speak, for I am angry with you.—Mr. Tibbs,” 
(addressing one of the warehousemen) “you will con¬ 
sign the whole of these bales marked S in a diamond, 
to the care of Abel & Latimer of Wheeling. Mr. 
Penton, if a draft should come in from Ripley Windle- 
ton & Co. you will please give me an immediate notice, 
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and now Sid, come with me into my private counting 
room; I wish to have a talk with you.” 

Sidney followed his father mechanically, for his 
thoughts were with Adam Winterfield and his heart¬ 
broken daughter. He had just received, through the 
medium of a friend, intelligence of the incarceration of 
the ruined merchant by the callous hearted Adderley, 
and conscious of the unpleasant difference existing be¬ 
tween his father and Winterfield the young man feared 
for the result of the application he had determined to 
make to his father in behalf of his estranged friend. 

“Take a chair Sid,” said Mr. Tresham, gazing with 
considerable pride upon the manly beauty of his son. 
“Take a chair Sid,—you have grown very like your 
father in his younger days;—let me see how old are you?” 

“Some three and twenty sir,” replied Sidney, won¬ 
dering considerably what could have prompted the 
question. 

“Hem! Ha! Twenty-three,—It is time you were 
married Sid.” 

“Sir?” 

“I say it is time you were married.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Come, that is right, I am glad you are of the same 
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opinion with myself,—I am going to marry you forth¬ 
with.” 

“Thank you sir; but being somewhat personally in¬ 
terested in the affair, may I beg to know the' name of 
the lady you have selected.” 

“What’s that to you sir? Yes, yes, to be sure you 
ought to know something about it. No sneering Sid, 
I don’t like that, it is sufficient for you that I have 
selected one whom I deem an appropriate match.” 

“You have forgotten one material point in this 
arrangement.” 

“Eh?—how—have I?—what’s that?” 

“My own consent sir.” 

“And who the devil, sir, cares about your consent? 
Am I not satisfied, and what more do you want?” 

“The approval, sir, of my own heart.” 

“Sheernonsense!—Listen to my advice, the advice 
of an old man; the less you trust to your heart in this 
every day world, the better it will be for your peace 
of mind.” 

“It is strange,” replied Sidney with a smile that he 
vainly attempted to subdue,—“It is strange that my 
father has ever practised a virtue opposite from that 
which he is inculcating upon his son.” 
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“Hem!” coughed Mr. Tresham, “It is true—I—I 
have been—a little—a very little foolish in these re¬ 
spects in my younger days—but I have learned wisdom 
from experience. No one can accuse me of such weak¬ 
ness now.” 

“The widow Trevor called here yesterday sir, to 
thank you for the annuity you were pleased to settle 
upon her,” said Sidney, with affected unconsciousness 
of his father’s self gratulation. 

“There!” replied Mr. Tresham, much confused by 
this stubborn refutation of his own assertion,—“There, 
you see how it is. This is one of the consequences at¬ 
tendant upon serving a fellow being—you are continu¬ 
ally annoyed by them ever after.—Sid, I will never be 
charitable again.” 

“You will, sir.” 

“I wont, sir.” 

“Never?” 

“Never! that is, unless I do it under very peculiar 
circumstances.” 

“My dear father I wish to ask a favor of you.” 

“What is it?—what is it?” 

“That you will make me a present of twenty-five 
hundred dollars.” 
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“Sid?” 

“Sir?” 

“You are mad!—stark staring mad!—you must think 
I am a very Croesus, by your making so extravagant a 
demand.” 

“I am serious in my request, and ask, nay, beg of 
you to comply with it. If you refuse I shall be most 
wretched.” 

The brow of the merchant became suddenly clouded, 
as he said, 

“You have been gambling, sir.” 

“Indeed, indeed, believe me, I have not—my only 
object is the relief of an old and valued friend.” 

“ Humph, a sunshine friend, one of those who take 
your money and think they are obliging you by the act. 
You shall not have it, sir.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

With a heavy heart Sidney Tresham bent his way 
towards the dwelling of her who was dearer to him 
than life itself, and with whom he felt that poverty 
were happiness, while affluence, wanting her presence, 
could present no charms to compensate for the loss. 
Mary was resting her head upon her hand, and the 
traces of recent tears still remained upon her pale 
cheeks, when Sidney entered the apartment. No 
sooner had the desolate girl become aware of his 
presence, than throwing aside all maidenly reserve, 
she flung herself into his arms, and gave vent to her 
feelings in a copious flood of tears. 

“They have taken him from me Sidney,—they have 
taken him from me, and he will die,—I know he will 
die, unless some kind friend release him from that 
horrid place.” * 

“Nay, nay, be of good heart, Mary !—all will yet be 
well, rest assured all will yet be well,” replied Sidney 
Tresham, soothingly, to his desponding companion; al¬ 
though, at the same time, he felt the gloomiest doubts 
of the truth of his own prophecy. 

“Alas! alas!” she exclaimed, shaking her head mourn- 
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fully, “who is there to care for my father now? he is 
poor, and friends, like birds of passage, migrate in the 
winter of a man’s fortunes, little heeding how he fares, 
so that they be not importuned with his distresses.” 

“Your judgment is too harsh, dear Mary! Believe me, 
there are men who would sacrifice their all to serve a 
friend.” 

“Show me one such! show me one such! and I will 
fall at his feet and worship him. My father had 
friends, kind friends, who dined at his table, slept in 
his house, his servants were their servants, his horses 
at their disposal. Where are they now?—which of them 
will reach out a hand to raise my father, now that he 
is prostrate? Oh, too well have I learned what friend¬ 
ship means—and bitterly, God knows how bitterly the 
lesson has been taught me!” 

“Mary! Mary!”— 

“Oh, that I were a man,” continued the excited 
maiden, pacing the apartment, unheedful of the inter¬ 
ruption. “Oh, that I were a man—that I could do as 
men do—how cheerfully would I labor to obtain his 
release—how thrifty would I be of every coin,—with 
what joy would I gaze upon the accumulating mass— 
with what pride would I redeem him from his captivity; 
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and, oh, how rapturously would I support his feeble 
steps, that he might look again upon the glad green 
earth, and the blue sky, and the blessed sun, until, 
turning from the world’s glory to his faithful child, he 
should whisper, as parents only whisper, “this is your 
work Mary!” 

Sidney gazed with admiration upon the beautiful 
being as she now stood, statue-like, filled with bright 
visions of the future, and he feared to awake her from 
so blissful a trance, to the sad realities which she 
was doomed to encounter. 

For a moment the thoughts of Mary were with her 
ransomed father; but slowly and imperceptibly the 
distresses of the present stole upon her memory, and as 
they once more fully developed themselves, she sank 
upon the sofa, and covering her face with her hands, 
murmured in her wretchedness, “all—all—have for¬ 
saken us, there is none to love us now.” 

“Do I not remain beside you? Do I not love you?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes!—you are all kindness, all affec¬ 
tion.—God help me! I am quarreling with my dearest 
friend.—Dear Sidney forgive me; I am a poor, weak, 
wretched girl, with no one in nature to look up to but 
my father, and he—he has been snatched from me! 
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Your father, Sidney, he teas my father’s friend, what 
said he—Ha! your eyes are cast down, and your lips 
quiver.—He did not refuse?—do not say that he re¬ 
fused!” 

“He did not refuse.’ , 

“Bless you, bless you for that word!—then my father 
will once more be free—yet, you look sad,—how is 
this?” 

“My father did not refuse, but”- 

“Speak—speak—in mercy speak!” 

“His assent was coupled with a condition, that”- 

“Name it!—name it!” 

“That we should be henceforth as those who had 
never met.” 

“And you! what said your” 

“I rejected the proposition and instantly left him.” 

For a few minutes, Mary sat absorbed in thought— 
It may have been in prayer, for when she again spoke, 
her voice was low, and her articulation, though some¬ 
what tremulous, had a measured, monotonous distinct¬ 
ness, that gave evidence of her emotion being in a 
great measure subdued by a powerful effort of the will. 

“How I have loved you, Mr. Tresham, it is not for 
me to say. How I still love you, and must continue 
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so to do, time alone will prove. That I have been 
happy, very happy, in your presence, you cannot 
for a moment doubt.—That my happiness was but the 
reflection of your own, I am credulous enough to 
believe. But that joy is past! I have been dreaming 
that the poor merchant’s daughter could wed with the 
rich man’s son,—I awake to find the falsehood of my 
vision. Sidney, dear Sidney! my duty to my father 
commands me to make any sacrifice, in honor, on my 
part, to secure his comfort,—you —are free . Inde¬ 
pendent of what she owes her father, the daughter of 
Adam Winterfield is too proud to receive the addresses 
of any one whose father forbids the offering. Go,— 
leave me, and tell—tell your father never more will 
Mary Winterfield welcome you other than a friend, 
even though her heart break in the struggle.” 

“Never, by heavens! never, Mary, will I deliver 
any such message!” 

“Then, I must steel myself to the task.—Sidney do 
not speak for I am firm. Wherever you go out into the 
world, my blessing will be with you. The various 
scenes with which you will be beguiled will tend to 
weaken the remembrance of me—all I ask is, do not 

too soon forget—let me hold a brief reign in your mem- 
18* 
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ory; for, though you may meet with fairer maidens, and 
of loftier birth, believe me, their love for you will never 
equal the passionate and abiding devotion that has be¬ 
come a part of the very being of Mary Winterfield. 
Farewell! Sidney—dear Sidney! farewell, and for 
ever 7” Before Sidney Tresham could arrest her pro¬ 
gress, Mary Winterfield has disappeared from the 
apartment. Ilis anguish it is needless to describe. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The course of our narrative now leads us to the 
chamber of John Adderly. The lawyer is seated in an 
easy, stuffed leather chair, and in deep thought, while 
his fingers are mechanically beating the time of some 
tune, of which his mind takes no cognizance. From 
this reverie, he is suddenly aroused by the entrance of 
a clumsy, thick-set man, with heavy eye-brows, and 
harsh irregular features, rendered even more forbid¬ 
ding by the evident effects of riotous excesses; and a 
course of continued inebriety. Welcoming the new¬ 
comer with a mixed gesture of familiarity and hauteur, 
Adderly thus began: 
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“Ford, when I succeeded in obtaining your acquittal 
from the serious affair in which you were last engaged, 
you swore you were bound to me forever, and that if 
at any time I should need a clear wit and a ready hand, 
I might command your services. The time has at 
length come, are you willing to aid me.” 

“Why, lawyer, do you see, in the first place, I might 
as well say yes, without asking any question, and then 
again, p’raps it would be better to say nuthin,’ until I 
knows what the job is—cos, as a body might say, its 
not altogether pleasant for a man to be runnin’ his 
head into a noose, and not know nuthin’ at all about it 
until it gits there. So, if you’ll just give me a little 
light upon what’s to be done, so I’ll soon tell you 
whether I’ll do it or no.”— 

“Pshaw! it is a mere trifle I ask of you—only to 
assist me in running away with a girl.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I’ll serve you with the greatest 
pleasure imaginable. Who is the creetur?” 

“Is it of any consequence that you should know her 
name?” 

“Why, no, it don’t make much difference, but what 
are you going to do with her after we have carried her 
off?” 
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“Marry her.” 

“What—really?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then where’s the use of runnin’ away with her at 
all? why not marry her here, and save all further 
trouble about it?” 

“Because she will not consent.” 

“Oh! then, you want to make her your wife, ‘willy 
nilly,’ as somebody says—well I don’t care if I help 
you—of course you’ll pay all expenses?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“And give me something in the bargain for my 
trouble, eh?” 

“Yes, provided we succeed.” 

“I’m agreed. When do we begin?” 

“Come this way, and I will tell you more,”—and 
Adderly took the arm of the ruffian, and conducted 
him to an inner chamber, where the nefarious scheme 
of abduction might be concerted with less fear of being 
overheard by others. 

Once more we revert to Mary Winterfield. Fully 
resolved to release her father, even at the expense of 
her own happiness, Mary wailed until the hour at which 
Mr. Tresham usually retired from business, and then. 
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with a faltering step, but a resolute will, she sought 
the way to his house. He was at home, and a few 
minutes sufficed to conduct her to his presence. 
When there, however, placed in the peculiar position 
in which she felt herself, it required a more than 
ordinary degree of self-command to enable her to sub¬ 
due her feelings to the bitter task she had imposed upon 
herself. Mr. Tresham, however, who had watched the 
varying color of her cheek, imagining her unwell, had 
with considerate kindness placed a chair within her 
reach, and bidding her be seated, he paused for a few 
moments to allow her agitation to subside before he 
opened the conversation. 

“I beg your pardon my dear young lady, your name 
is”- 

“Winterfield, sir—Mary Winterfield, the daughter 
of Adam Winterfield.”— 

“And the betrothed of my son—Hum! a pretty 
couple you are to think of getting married without a 
dollar between you.”— 

“Of that, sir, it is now too late to repent, whatever 
our thoughts may have been, however during past 
happiness we may have shut our eyes to the future, 
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the pain of the present is I trust a sufficient compen¬ 
sation for our mutual folly. I am no longer the be¬ 
trothed of your son,—he is now free to obey your will 
in all things. May he be happy, for a nobler heart 
never beat in manlier bosom.” 

“So you have rejected Sid, eh? What has impelled 
you to do this?” 

“Your own words to your son this morning, sir, and 
a sense of duty to my father. You were once friends, 
and mutual obligations have passed between you. A 
few bitter words, though they may have parted you for 
years, yet they cannot have erased the sentiments of 
friendship you previously entertained towards each 
other. Oh, sir! if there is any spark of that friendship 
remaining, let it now plead in your heart, and if years 
of toil, on my part, can afford any return for the ser¬ 
vice I require—do it, and I will be your willing slave.” 

“No wonder my Sid loved this girl,” murmured the 
merchant to himself, then turning to Mary he said, 

“Did you love my son?” 

Mary made no reply, but sinking back in her chair, 
burst into tears. 

“I beg your pardon my dear young lady, but if—if I 
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had thought that—that—pshaw! I am an old fool! do 
you think you could make it convenient to call here 
this evening?’ ’ 

“At what time sir?” 

“At six o’clock—no, say eight—it will not be too 
dark will it?” 

“I do not mind the darkness, sir. I will be here.” 

******* 

****** 

The town clock had just struck eight, when two 
figures were seen rapidly turning the corner of an 
unfrequented street, and seeking a hiding place in the 
shadow of the angle. 

“Was that her, lawyer?” 

“Yes! keep your eyes upon her as she approaches— 
such a chance may never offer again.” 

“Aye, aye—leave me alone. She shant escape, I 
warrant me.” 

“Where did you leave the chaise, Ford?” 

“About a square off,—but don’t ask questions now; 
its so dusky from the glimmer of those oil lamps, that 
it is barely possible to keep sight of the girl.” 

While these two worthies were intent upon their 
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victim, a third person had approached unconsciously 
within hearing, and distinguishing the tones of Adderly, 
lie stopped to listen, when, having heard sufficient to 
induce him to remain and watch, he threw himself into 
the shadow of a door-way hard by, and patiently await¬ 
ed the result. 

“Now, now,” said Adderly, as the figure of a female 
became more perceptible in the darkness. 

“Not yet lawyer,” whispered Ford. “I knows when; 
don’t you see the long run I should have towards her 
would frighten her, and then may be she’d scream,— 
no, no, wait till she comes nearer.” 

“Well, well, as you please—only if you miss her”— 

“Never fear—I knows what’s what—now for it.” 

Both of them dashed forward at the same instant, but 
one, of whom they little dreamed, was at their heels— 
there was a muffled scream, a sound of heavy blows, 
and the groans as of wounded men—and when the 
alarmed inhabitants rushed out with lights to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance, they found two men on 
the ground bleeding—the maiden who had been rescued 
from their grasp was Mary Winterfield, and her 
rescuer, was rough, honest-hearted Jackson. 


“Where will you permit me to have you conveyed. 
Miss Willterfield? ,, enquired Jackson? 

“To Mr. Tresham’s” replied Mary, and fainted. 

****** * 

When Mary recovered her senses, she found herself 
in a brilliantly lighted apartment, and to her astonish¬ 
ment and passionate joy, the first face she recognized 
was that of her father bending anxiously over her. 

“My father!” 

“My dear, dear child!”—and in another instant they 
were folded in a warm embrace. 

“Well, young lady, is there no one else here with 
whom you have been previously acquainted. Come 
forward Sid and let me introduce you.” Mary saw at 
a glance that all had been explained, and as her eyes 
encountered the fervent gaze of him who was her heart’s 
idol, she blushed but could not speak for excess of joy. 

“Here Sid,” said Mr. Tresham, taking the unre¬ 
sisting hand of the fair girl—take her with my hearty 
consent—she is worthy of being any man’s daughter. 
I am proud, sincerely proud of your choice; bless you 
my children, bless you!—may you never know sorrow.” 

The eyes of both fathers were filled with tears, but 
19 
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a happier party never passed a summer’s evening to¬ 
gether. 

A short time subsequent to the events above narra¬ 
ted, we saw, in the papers of the day, an announce¬ 
ment of marriage between-cannot the reader guess 

who? 


THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

Spirit of Song! Oh, would I could tell 
The place where thou lovest best to dwell!— 

By the limpid stream, down the dingle’s side 
That dashes and frolics in foamy pride, 

Dost thou linger, when twilight comes dim and faint, 
And the night breeze murmurs its low complaint ? 

In the shadowy porch of some ruin old 
Where the ivy twines fondly and closely its fold, 

And fallen column and broken stone, 

Half hid by the rank grass overgrown, 

Are whispering their tales of the times gone by, 

And of those who beneath them in silence lie, 

May we find thee? sweet spirit! Oh, would I could tell. 
The place where thou lovest best to dwell! 

I said—and a voice, Oh! sweeter far 
Than love’s own tones from a loved one are, 

Came soft and low on my eager ear, 

And I knew that the Spirit of Song was near. 

I breathed no word—I gave no token, 

As the voice, like sound from a harp-string broken, 
Came softer and sweeter, then died away, 

And I wept, that its melody would not stay. 

I wept—and that voice again was heard, 

Like the far-off warble of night’s own bird; 
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And nearer it came, growing soft and mild, 

Like the low breathed tones of pleasant child. 

If that voice was dear—oh, how dear each word 
That my heart in that moment of a deep thought heard, 
As it murmured so pensively sweet and clear 
Its burden of love in my inward ear. 

“Dost ask where I dwelH—By the limpid stream, 

In quiet June, when the moon’s pale beam 
Is silvering each flower where the dew drops rest 
Like diamonds on beauty’s snowy breast, 

And the truant breeze hath been lulled to sleep 
’Mid the branches where shadows are resting deep*? 
Yes, there I have lingered and love to be 
When eve comes stealing on tranquilly; 

And I take my seat where the ruin gray 
Is shrinking in shame from the eye of day 
’Neath the ivy folds that a round it twine 
And the grass that hideth its broken shrine. 

But I charge thee, and solemnly, seek me not 
By the shadowed stream—in that lonely spot!— 

For my eye is then bright with a witching spell, 

And my voice bath a deep-toned, charmed swell, 

That winneth the heart, and filleth the brain 
With thoughts that may never pass off again. 

^^Oh, many have sought me in lonely hour, 

VBy moonlit stream, and by ruined tower; 
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And I’ve loved them well, and let them rest 
In dreamy delight on my tranquil breast; 

But when I would lift them and bid them go, 

They have clung to my garments in tearful woe, 

Like a maid to her lover, when pealeth the strain 
That calleth him out to the field again, f 
To the dreary world they have sadly gone, 

But with altered look and with pensive tone, 

And ever at morning and eve’s calm rest, 

They sigh to repose on my downy breast:— 

Then seek me not there; though I love thee well, 

I would not thy spirit were witched by my spell. 
Though I love in some lonely place to be, 

Where the winds sigh faintly and mournfully; 

Or to wander in silence through hollow dell 

Where the bright waters leap from their caverned cell; 

Or to linger at evening in ruined fane 

When the stars look down from their blue domain, 

Yet, alone when I come where the living are 

Can I gladden the heart that is weary with care. 

“I have quickened thy pulse, and lightened thine eye, 
When one thou lovest has lingered nigh; 

For the nameless charm that around her played 
In its beautiful blending of light and shade, 

I gave, in affection, thine eye to bless, 

Thy soul to burden with tenderness. 

19 * 
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When her voice stole forth in its accents sweet 
I mellowed its cadence thine ears to greet,— 

It played through thy hark with a joyous thrill, 

And in absence thou hearest its melody still. 

“In a mother’s voice I have laid a spell 
That falls with a sweetness none can tell; 

And soAer and sweeter as years go by 
It comes with the yearnings of memory. 

“If eloquent music breathes sweetly near, 

I quicken the sense of thy spirit-ear; 

And thine eye grows moistened, and wildly bright, 

And thy soul is wrapt in a strange delight. 

I soAen the landscape, I brighten the flower, 

I quiet the breeze at the evening hour, 

When its sigh, faintly heard ’mid the branches that sway 
To its torch, as it passes along on its way, 

Seems to whisper strange words to the heart, for its swell 
Bringeth thoughts and emotions no language can tell. 

If a dear one is absent, how doubly dear 
Do I make that loved one to thee appear; 

And I give to her tones when again you meet, 

Than wind-harp a melody far more sweet. 

“Then seek me no longer, I move by thy side 
When breaketh the morning in purple pride, 

And e’en when the evening comes dark and chill, 

By the cheerful hearth I am with thee still.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN O. MORRIS. 

German genius and German literature have long been 
themes of admiration to all, who have been able to ap¬ 
preciate their exalted merits. The pre-eminence of the 
Germans in the highest grades of intellectual effort, 
and their amazing progress in every art which can 
ennoble mankind, have elicited the applause of all who 
can be charmed by poetry or instructed by philosophy. 

The diligent student of German literature may be 
delighted by the labors of men who have thought more 
profoundly, reasoned more clearly, and investigated 
more patiently than any other men on earth. This 
assertion is abundantly corroborated by the opinions of 
men eminent for their literary endowments, and whose 
judgment on this subject will not be disputed. They 
are equally enthusiastic in their admiration of Ger¬ 
man genius, German industry and German learning. 
The English writer, Rose, of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, ranks the Germans in the very highest scale, and 
declares, that no man acquainted with the depth and 
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extent of their researches in every branch of literature, 
can hesitate to place them in the first rank, if not the 
first in that rank, of European nations. Of all nations— 
says he—the Germans are least liable to a charge of 
superficial thought and consideration. Germany is 
one of the most enlightened, and assuredly one of the 
most learned nations in Europe! Our own country¬ 
man, Dwight, in his Travels says, “The Germans have 
done more to enlarge the knowledge of criticism, than 
all the nations of Europe.—That Prussia and Saxony 
are the two most enlightened countries on the conti¬ 
nent—that more progress has been made here in litera¬ 
ture during the last seventy-five years than in any 
other country, and its literature is richer than almost 
any country in Europe.” The testimony of other dis¬ 
tinguished writers and travellers might be added, all 
of whom express the same exalted opinion, and this 
will be found to be the deliberate judgment of all who 
have bestowed any considerable time on the cultivation 
of the subject. 

Many persons in our country are accustomed to 
judge of the Germans from the ignorant peasantry they 
see emigrating among us in such large numbers. Ger¬ 
man stupidity has passed into a proverb. They deter- 
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mine the character of the German mind from the 
stalwart, unintellectual appearance of travelling farm¬ 
ers and tradesmen, but would it be fair to judge of the 
accomplished Athenians from the uncultivated Beotians, 
or of the refined Italians from the ruffian Lazaroni of 
Naples? Let all such decriers of German intellect re¬ 
member that the thirty-three universities of Germany, 
with their eleven hundred professors, and seventeen 
thousand students, and their three million three hun¬ 
dred thousand volumes, exert a mighty influence on 
the people. Let them remember that in Germany there 
is a larger number of valuable publications annually 
issuing from the press, than in all continental Europe 
besides, that in the city of Dresden alone, there are 
more than forty authors who procure their subsistence 
from their writings;—that every child in the kingdom 
must be educated, and they will perhaps change their 
opinion. 

In presenting a brief sketch of German literature, 
let us first take a hasty view of its language . It falls 
harshly on the ears of many of the uninitiated. It has 
even been said that Roman lips could not have pro¬ 
nounced it, and that the hearing of it excited a shudder. 
But most foreign languages have nothing particularly 
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melodious in their sound, and it depends in some 
measure on the character of the person by whom they 
are spoken. In the mouth of a German peasant, the 
deep gutturals, the rough vowels, and aspirated con¬ 
sonants of his language may appear to render it any 
thing but smooth, but the same elements uttered by 
educated persons have a different sound. Would you 
conclude that the language of an English scholar was 
rude, disagreeably broad and unmusical from the wide 
mouthed, monotonous, unintelligible dialect of a York¬ 
shire boor? The German is regularly philosophical in its 
structure, which cannot be said of any other European 
language; its capacity for moral painting far exceeds 
that of any other; in richness, flexibility, in number of 
words, in variety and facility of combination it is in¬ 
comparable. A German can express the nicest shade 
of thought without circumlocution, and utter the most 
exquisite emotion without redundancy. His rich and 
flexible language enables him to enjoy the productions 
of foreign writers in translations nearly equal to the 
original;—the metre and rhythm of poets, the vivacity 
and fire of historians, the gravity of philosophers, the 
subtlety of metaphysicians, all forms of speech, all 
modes of expression, all nice distinctions of thought, 
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all sparkling sallies of wit, all beauties of style can be 
expressed in his own language with all the energy and 
exactness of the original. It is the language of music, 
philosophy and love. 

In this country we have received our ideas of the 
science of mental philosophy from English writers. 
Locke, Stewart, Reid, Brown, and a few others have 
been our exclusive masters. We have seen each over¬ 
throw the system of the other, and we now wander 
“lost in the mazes of metaphysical confusion.” The 
most contradictory opinions are entertained—systems 
at direct antipodes are vigorously upheld;—shadows, 
clouds and darkness rest upon the subject. The most 
unreasonable conjectures are forced upon us as the 
refinements of metaphysical science, and we have even 
been called upon to believe that we do not really exist, 
but that it is all a bare idea. A celebrated English 
writer in speaking of his own country does not much 
astonish us when he says, that, “Metaphysics has no ex¬ 
istence among us as a science, and with the exception of 
the ever memorable Bishop Butler, there has not arisen 
a single English writer in our language, at all events, 
since the time of the author of our system, worthy the 
name of a metaphysician.” Look we to the German 
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school of metaphysics, we will see the subject elevated 
to the dignity of a science. It is not meant that no 
absurd systems have lived their day, have died, and 
have been forgotten, or are remembered only as monu¬ 
ments of human folly, but we mean that the Germans 
have cultivated the science more extensively than any 
other people. They have pushed their researches to 
the utmost verge of human reason, they have dispelled 
the misty clouds that enveloped the subject of mind, 
and diving into the profoundest depths of human intel¬ 
lect, have brought up, not continents of mud, like most 
of their English neighbors, but pearls of truth, which 
sparkle with imperishable brilliancy on the page of 
metaphysics. Leibnitz, Wolf, Baumgarten, Mendel¬ 
sohn, Kant, Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, Fries, 
Bardili, Hegel and a long list of illustrious names con¬ 
stitute the phalanx of philosophical heroes, who have 
with umiring energy fought the battles of mind, and 
have received the plaudits of the world for their splen¬ 
did conquests. They have carried their psychological 
investigations into regions of thought which the meta¬ 
physicians of other nations have not dared to approach, 
and the rebuke which Schlegel administered to Dugald 
Stewart was, no doubt, well merited. “When for 
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instance—says he—as was the case some years ago in 
Scotland, a celebrated teacher of what, in his country, 
receives not very appropriately the name of philosophy, 
decides on, and condemns the recent German philoso¬ 
phers from Kant down to our own time, without know¬ 
ing their language, without having read their writings, 
we have nothing to answer, but that he knows not at 
all what is the subject of discussion and that these 
subjects lie far beyond his horizon.” Professor Follen 
says, “The genius of German philosophy has surveyed 
the whole territory of doubt and faith, has enquired 
into the elements and origin of all sciences, has en¬ 
deavoured to analyze every conception, to examine the 
title of every idea we form to a freehold in the domains 
of truth, and to trace its pedigree in the human mind.” 
It is true, that the conclusions of these philosophers 
are not always satisfactory; nor are their theories al¬ 
ways distinct, but they merit the praise of profound 
research, honest intention, indefatigable labor, and gi¬ 
gantic erudition. 

What have the Germans done in philology? This is 
so extensive a field that all we can at present do, is, 
merely to stand on the border and gaze with admira¬ 
tion on the amazing fertility of its soil, the luxuriance 
20 
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of its fruit, and the unfading richness of its verdure. 
We might fill a sheet with the bare names of men dis¬ 
tinguished above all others for their philological lore. 
We would only ask, to whom is the world indebted for 
the first scientific classification of all the known lan¬ 
guages and a correct description of each idiom with re¬ 
gard to its grammatical structure? To Adelung and 
Vater. The Mithridates has been called by the learned, 
“the fountain of all philological knowledge, and it de¬ 
serves to be placed among the greatest and happiest 
efforts of the human mind.’’ To whom are we indebt¬ 
ed for the best dictionaries and grammars of all ancient 
languages and most of the modern? to German philolo¬ 
gists. Who issue the most correct editions of all an¬ 
cient classical works? The German philologists. Who 
have illustrated the literature of almost every nation, 
ancient and modern from China to the Ultima Thule? 
The German philologist. Whose names are most fa¬ 
miliar to scholars as linguists and linguistic commen¬ 
tators? Heyne, Wolf, Hermann, Michaelis, Ernesti, 
Eichhorn, Tholuck, Gesenius and a host of other dis¬ 
tinguished worthies. Where do American and Eng¬ 
lish scholars go to complete their philological studies? 
To the German Universities. 
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To what extent have the Germans cultivated the 
field of Erato, poetry and romance? Italy, France and 
England enjoyed their Augustan age before German 
genius awoke from its slumbers. The minne-singers 
of the middle ages, the rustic but fiery inspiration of 
Hans Sachs at the time of the Reformation, the ener¬ 
getic and heart stirring devotional songs of Luther, and 
an occasional flash of poetic light across the literary 
darkness of the 16 th and 17 th centuries, were all that 
appeared worthy of mention, but they displayed the 
existence of poetic elements. Genius was there, and 
it only needed to be cherished to burst forth in trans- 
cendant brilliancy and power. Though suppressed by 
the Gallic partialities of the great Frederic, himself a 
German, though taunted with bitter scorn by the lite¬ 
rati of other nations, yet gradually German genius was 
working its way over the obstructions that clogged its 
progress. In a short time a new heaven and a new 
earth were created; and Gellert, and Klopstock, and 
Wieland, Kerder, Goethe, and Schiller, planted in the 
fresh soil every fruit that is fair to the eye and good for 
food, and adorned the heavens with a galaxy of stars 
that will shine in eternal glory. Where will you find 
fables and sacred hymns superior to those of Gellert? 
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Rabener as a satirist is scarcely inferior to the Roman 
wit, in whose school he studied. The anacreontics and 
war songs of Gleirn are unsurpassed. Gessner’s Idyls 
are inimitably tasteful, charming and simple. With 
whom but Milton can Klopstock be compared? Whom 
shall we place beside Wieland, Kerder, Goethe and 
Schiller? The German Parnassus is crowded with 
illustrious votaries. A hundred names might be men¬ 
tioned, all of which sparkle brilliantly in the firmament 
of Germanic poetry. We can scarce pass by such men 
as Holtz, Kbrner, Richter, Tiedge, Riickert and Uh- 
land. No country in the world has produced so splen¬ 
did an array of names devoted to the worship of the 
muses, as Germany. Then has the German muse tri¬ 
umphed over every difficulty. She had no Maecenas 
to foster her infant inspirations; as Schiller beautifully 
sings. 

For her bloomed no Augustan age, 

No Medicean patronage 
Bloomed on her natal hour; 

She was not nursed by sounds of fame, 

No ray of princely favor came, 

To unfold the tender flower. 
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But she finally rose above all difficulty, conquered all 
prejudices and now claims and receives the admiration 
of the literary world. 

The German drama presents an equal array of dis¬ 
tinguished writers. The German theatre is universally 
regarded as the most refined in Europe. With the 
exception of Shakespeare alone, the English dramatists 
are not to be compared to them. Who would hesitate 
a moment to award the palm to such names as Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Oehlenschlaeger, Grillparzer and 
Houwald, in a contest with Massinger, Fletcher, Dry- 
den, Otway, Lee and Rowe? Here we may appropri¬ 
ately introduce the enthusiastic admiration of the Ger¬ 
mans for the immortal bard of Avon. One distinguished 
English traveller has ventured the assertion that 
‘Shakspeare is more extensively read and better under¬ 
stood in Germany than even in England.’ They have 
now five or six translations of all his writings, and the 
richness and flexibility of the language have enabled 
them to render him almost word for word. It is said 
of Schlegei’s version, “that so perfectly are the beauties 
of the original retained, that Shakspeare might be al¬ 
most willing to acknowledge it as his own.” Lectures 

on his plays are delivered at almost every university, 
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and in many cities they are publicly read by lecturers 
to the citizens and commented on with all the acute¬ 
ness of German criticism. Tieck has devoted the 
greater part of twenty years to a work on Shakspeare, 
which will exhibit the poet in all his pre-eminent great¬ 
ness, and be a national triumph to Germany over the 
English critics, who have attempted to analyze his 
poetic character. 

The Science of criticism —for the Germans have re¬ 
duced it to a science—has for many years received 
much attention. Passing by their critical works on 
the sacred writings, in which the whole theological 
world acknowledge their superiority, we would merely 
state that Winckleman’s great work on the Antique 
has never been equalled in Italy, the very land of the 
fine arts, of taste and beauty. On every subject that 
is worthy the attention of the human mind, they have 
tvritten the most profoundly critical works, which can 
be consulted with advantage by all who cultivate the 
subject of the sublime, and beautiful, and the didactic 
in art, or science, or general literature. Their period¬ 
icals devoted to this subject are numerous, and their 
critical acumen is acknowledge by all who can read 
them. 
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In a country of universities, students, libraries and 
all other literary apparatus, such as Germany is, it 
would be strange if the Science of Education had not 
been assiduously cultivated, and we accordingly find 
that the subject has been investigated to the very bot¬ 
tom. Hundreds of works have been written to illus¬ 
trate it, and the press annually sends forth hundreds 
more. The master work however is, Schwartz on Edu¬ 
cation. It embraces not only a history of Education, 
but the principles, and is said, to leave nothing desired 
on the philosophy of the subject. It was in Germany 
that lectures were first delivered on Paedagogics, or 
the art of instruction. It was in Germany that the first 
periodical devoted to this subject was issued. It was 
in Germany that the first seminaries for teachers were 
established. It is the German schools which are held 
up as models to all the world. 

All the walks of literature, all sciences and arts, all 
languages, in a word, all subjects of human thought, 
have been laboriously cultivated in Germany. They 
have spared no pains and shunned no labour to illus¬ 
trate the subject of their researches. 

These writings deserve to be studied;—this language 
merits attention, and we are glad to perceive that both 
are gaining increasing favor in our country. Many of 
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our scholars have studied at the German universities, 
and have imparted to some of their countrymen a por¬ 
tion of the enthusiasm they there imbibed. Some Ger¬ 
man works have been translated and other things have 
combined to excite a taste for German literature. The 
language is now taught at some of our colleges, and 
many professional men are beginning to regard it as in- 
dispensible. All scholars unite in rendering homage 
to German genius, and we hail it as the precursor of a 
glorious day.-f-Every lover of learning ought to be ac¬ 
quainted with this truly noble and original language,—r 
its literature is most attractive. He will see that here 

4 

lies a vast, beautiful, fertile territory, by him yet un¬ 
travelled; a mine, deep, rich, exhaustless, by him yet 
unexplored; the most fragrant flowers, yet unculled; 
the most delicious viands, yet untasted. What lover 
of enrapturing song does not wish to commune with the 
poets of Germany in their own unadulterated language, 
and be able to read, uncorrupted, their soul subduing 
strains? What admirer of romance would not wish to 
compare their novelists with his favorite English au¬ 
thors? We would say to all of cultivated taste and 
studious habits, would they wish to admire the most 
sublime efforts of genius in every department of litera¬ 
ture and science, let them study the German writers. 
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THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 

BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 

Come Maiden, come.—In her beauty’s pride, 

To the nuptial bower would I lead my bride; 

I have decked her out for my world of tombs, 

Its faint rose leaf in her soft cheek blooms, 

In the dark of her eye is its brilliance seen, 

As a bridegroom there will I wed my queen, 

I have wooed her long to my wild embrace, 

The grave, my love, is a winsome place, 

Come, come my Bride! 

Spare, spare me, Death!—I am young—so young, 
The gladness of earth in my ear is rung: 

’Tis hymned by the voices of opening spring, 

By the birds that range on their music-wing, 

By the flashy laugh of the brooklet’s play, 

By the hum of the bees, by the green leaves* lay, 
Thy realm, oh Death 1 is a dreary place, 

I loath the thought of thy chill embrace, 

Spare, spare me, Death! 

Come Maiden, come.—These are mine—all mine, 
But a fanciful hour doth the gay spring shine. 
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Her darlings dance but a gamesome round, 

In the autumn wail is their requiem found.— 
Wouldst thou stay but to see their joyance gone— 

To find the green haunts of the rich birds lone? 

Let me fold thee first in my fond embrace, 

The grave, my love, is a winsome place, 

Come, come my Bride! 

Spare, spare me, Death!—I’ve a home so fair; 

Gentle mortals are mingling in such bliss there; 
Their eyes meet mine with a thought so sweet, 
Their bosoms to mine with such fondness beat, 
There in not a full word on earth may tell, 

How I long in that sunshine of love to dwell! 

Thy home, oh Death! is a dreary place, 

I loathe the thought of thy chill embrace, 

Spare, spare me, Death! 

Come Maiden, come.—These are mine—all mine; 
Yet a little while and these hearts shall pine: 

They that outsing the birds at their palmiest play, 
They that love fondly, must pass away. 

Wouldst thou stay but to watch their warm life fled, 
Their pale forms lain on my ice-cold bed? 

Let me fold thee first in my fond embrace, 

The grave, my love, is a winsome place, 

Come, come my Bride! 
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Spare, spare me, Death.—I do fear that bed— 

Must I lay me there with my young bright head? 

I do fear the chill of that ice-cold breast, 

Must my glad warm heart in its dull sleep rest? 

Oh spare me Death! for a few brief years, 

’Tis a joy to live though we smile through tears. 
Thy heart, oh Death! is a dreary place 
I loathe the thought of thy chill embrace, 

Spare, spare me, Death! 

Come Maiden, come, my bed is cold, 

But the spirit-land hath a bliss untold. 

By the fountain of life shall my young bride dwell: 
By the wavy fringe of the asphodel; 

By the flower of gems shall she sweetly rest, 

And dream the dreams of the ‘Land of the blest.’ 
Let me take thee now to my long embrace 
The grave, my love, is a winsome place, 

Come, come my Bride! 


ROSABEL 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 

The loves seemed clustering round her dewy lips, 

The while they drank the nectar of her sighs; 

And there was music on her finger tips, 

And eloquence beamed from her mild blue eyes. 

Her hair was like the tassel of the maize, 

And, as the zephyrs woo’d each silken tress, 

It seemed as if they toiled with golden rays, 

And strung out blisses in their wild excess. 

She loved the greenwood and the mountain peak, 

The silent glen—the melody of streams; 

She loved the wind that kiss’d her glowing cheek, 

The moon that robed her with its mellow beams. 

She loved to see the angry billows lash 
The hoary rock upon the ocean shore— 

The eye of God was in the lightning’s flash, 

His voice was in the hollow thunder’s roan 

The limpid streamlet as it danced along, 

Toss’d its bright wavelets round her snowy feet; 

And every breeze seem’d burden’d with her song, 

And every flower she touched seemed passing sweet. 
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A thing so bright could not be strange to love, 

He sought his victim in her forest home; 

She warm’d him in her bosom, like a dove, 

And gently pray’d that he might never roam. 

The glen, the wildwood, and the moonlit sea 
Lost every charm—the melancholy breeze 

Stole round her harp and caught its melody, 

Then bore it sadly through the forest trees. 

A change came o’er her sky, erst so serene, 

And there were pangs where once contentment dwelt; 

The lilly flourished where the rose had been, 

Her smiles were like the moon-beams—sad—unfelt. 

The valley—streamlet murmured—Rosabel! 

And, Rosabel! the sighing breeze replied; 

The dew-drop shone in many a flowret’s cell, 

And seem’d to sorrow for the forest pride. 

Mysterious power of love!—thy blight was on 
The youthful brow and cheek, and budding lips; 

Where was the glance—the step of timid fawn, 

The beamy smile that ne’er had known eclipse? 
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The melancholy stars would nightly drink 
The rival lustre of her burning tears, 

And, robed in borrow’d softness, proudly wink 
And move harmonious through their azure spheres. 

Grief placed an icy signet on her brow, 

She pined away—the lorn, forsaken one;— 

No pang can reach her cold, cold bosom now, 

Her dreamless sleep can be disturbed by none. 


THE FAREWELL. 


DY E. YATES REESE. 

Fare thee well! the word is spoken— 
Lips have breathed the last adieu— 
Hearts have bled o’er pleasures broken, 
Pure as friendship ever knew: 

Fare thee well—may absence find thee, 
Still the same as now thou art— 
Treasured thoughts of those behind thee, 
Dwell forever near thy heart. 

Looks lit up with hope may meet thee, 

In some far and stranger-land; 
Welcome smiles of pleasure greet thee, 
Eyes of love, and voices bland,— 

But when brightly pass before thee, 

All the joys of Fashion’s train,— 
Memory’s magic charm steal o’er thee,- 
Bear thee to thy home again. 

Hearts drink agony, to-morrow, 
Whence to-day, their solace springs— 
Chequer’d scenes of light and sorrow, 
Mark the course of human things. 
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Soon alas! the fairest roses 
Lie disrobed of all their bloom— 
And life’s pageantry discloses, 

But a pathway to the tomb. 

Spirit-sentinels protect thee, 

Till thy final hour may come; 

Faith unwavering then direct thee, 

To thine amaranthine home:— 
Where with songs of joy and gladness, 
Friends may walk the pearly shore; 
And the parting word of sadness, 

Stir the depths of grief no more. 










IMAGINATION. 


What is imagination? It is that mental attribute 
which separates the constituent elements of real objects 
and compounds them into new and different forms. 
What but this guides the painter’s hand, when he 
sketches the images of nature—when he transfers the 
beauteous landscape to the canvass, brightening it by his 
magic touches, and restoring it to its former unsullied 
loveliness! What but this gives poetry its charms— 
eloquence, its force—music, its influence—and sculp¬ 
ture, its almost life-bestowing power?—What but this 
enables the novelist to rivet the attention and captivate 
the feelings? How wide is its field, how bewitching 
its operation! Unbounded by time and unconfined by 
space, it ranges far and near in the wilderness of its 
freedom. It has no limit but infinitude—it has no 
bound but eternity. Tired of the present, it can travel 
back to the hour of creation, fold its pinions o’er the 
infant earth, and listen to the melodious concert of the 
“morning stars.” It can converse with patriarchs, 
and gaze with delight upon the monuments of antiquity. 

Led by the spirit of prophecy, it can wander through 
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the future and never rest until it has encompased in 
its flight all that is to come. Is it elevating it too much 
to dignify it with the title of a spiritual creator? If 
there be any thing in man that approaches to the char¬ 
acter of Omnipotence surely it is this quality. Its 
voice speaks and chaos listens. Darkness departs 
at its bidding. From a state of confusion, a world 
emerges, fair in its proportions, regular in its order and 
rich in living glory. Is not it the true Promethean fire , 
that animates whatever it touches? 

Destitute of imagination, man would be a much less 
perfect being than he now is. His happiness would be 
diminished—his miseries increased—the sphere of his 
usefulness contracted, and his rank in the scale of 
existence lowered. His mind would be sluggish in its 
operations and his feelings cold and illiberal. He 
would be a creature of intellect without sentiment, and 
his bosom would be a desert-like abode, where bene¬ 
volence would never kindle its sacred flame, or love 
and friendship spread their vital warmth. 

Nor could we be religious beings, in the same degree 
we now are. Our susceptibility of pious impressions 
would be weakened if not entirely destroyed. Clothed 
in their imposing grandeur, the solemnity of the day 
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of retribution might rise up before us, but weak would 
be their influence. What terrors would the law have? 
What attractions would the gospel possess in the 
absence of this part of our inward constitution? Could 
faith and love exist where it was not? 

The strength and activity of this quality are really 
astonishing. Who could believe it capable of such 
unwearied exercise, did not experience and observa¬ 
tion verify it? It seems to have been made and fitted 
for employment. It never rests. Sleep, that causes 
reason to totter on her throne, and the scales of judg¬ 
ment to be unbalanced, does not interrupt it. Unaided 
by the other powers, it is then busy in its cell—resus¬ 
citating former thoughts, and reviving the occurrences 
of the past. Then, it rebels against the order of nature, 
and fills the mind with indistinct imagery or invests its 
objects with the utmost clearness. Then, like a dis¬ 
tant echo, it repeats voices long since hushed in the 
stillness of death, or, like the sorceress of Endor, wakes 
from their dreamless repose those who once leaned 
upon our arms and rested upon our bosoms. Emphati¬ 
cally, it “neither slumbers nor sleeps.” Insanity, 
even, does not obstruct its operation. Amid the ruins 
of the other sister faculties, it retains its post, and 
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preserves its vigor—defying the attacks of disease and 
triumphing over pain. 

Occupying so prominent a situation among the powers 
of the mind,—one of the first to exhibit itself in child¬ 
hood, and one of the most active through life—Imagi¬ 
nation has a great influence over our happiness. Our 
peace is intimately connected with it. Not more power¬ 
ful is the operation of the moon upon the ocean, than 
are the effects of the imagination upon the heart’s 
condition. A proper government of this quality tends 
to the advancement of our welfare; opens the richest 
sources of consolation, and provides us with lasting 
pleasure. But an inattention to its regulation is fol¬ 
lowed by the most injurious consequences—conse¬ 
quences that not only affect their unhappy subject 
here, but that enter the unseen world before him and 
there await his coming. Is this assertion correct? 
How unutterably important is it then that this “mem¬ 
ber” of the soul should be restrained within the bounds 
which religion assigns and reason approves? 

No part of the mental constitution has perhaps been 
more abused than Imagination. If the recording angel 
register in his book one sin more frequently than an¬ 
other, surely it is the unholy extravagance in which 
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this quality was indulged. How many abandon them¬ 
selves to the reign of this usurper? What improper 
desires and burning passions do they criminally cherish? 
Were the history of Imagination only written, what a 
history would it be! It would present a picture fright¬ 
ful to every eye and distressing to every heart—a 
picture over which Satan might exult. Few would be 
willing to have all the employments of this faculty 
exposed. They would shrink from the exhibition and 
hide them still deeper in their bosoms. Like the 
Jewish temple, the heart has its holy place, where none 
dare intrude. 

If we are desirous that Imagination should flow in 
that channel which its author intended it should have— 
if we wish it to be a blessing, and not an injury, we 
must not suffer it to gain an undue ascendency over 
the residue of our inward structure. It cannot prove 
destructive to our happiness, while we keep it in its 
proper sphere. Let a just proportion be preserved 
between the various attributes of the mind, and their 
operations must conduce to comfort. So nice and 
connected is this machinery, that one part moving 
irregularly deranges the whole. Inward order is in¬ 
ward joy. It is for the want of this internal balance 
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that so many permit their fancy to run wild. Imagi¬ 
nation is every thing with them. You cannot touch 
them but by an appeal to it. When reason ought to 
be acting—when conception ought to be discharging 
her duty—Imagination engrosses the mind, and causes 
her images to leave no corner vacant. Stern and for¬ 
bidding reality is thrown into the back ground, and the 
gayeties of imagination are “all in all.” Whoever is 
in such a state is not far removed from dreaming. He 
lives not in the world, where his form moves. He 
breaths its air and feeds upon its refreshments, it is 
true, but a fairer sky than ever hung over earth, and 
lovelier beings than ever trod its soil are above and 
around him. 

The correct action of this property depends much 
on attention to its objects. No habit is more important 
than the habit of attention to whatever engages the 
mind. What is it that chiefly distinguishes one man 
from another? What enables one to soar, while another 
of like capacity creeps? The habit of attention. 

Newton referred his greatness to his attention, and 
many a celebrated individual has looked down from 
the exalted summit of fame, on the same thing as the 
instrument of his elevation. No imagination can be 
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well disciplined without attention. We must closely 
notice what this power is dwelling upon. We must 
learn to prevent it from floating about without, aim. 
We must fix it and keep it fixed or we shall feel the 
bad effects of neglect. 

Nor must we omit the fact, that a judicious control 
of fancy depends upon accurate opinions of the world. 
Who are generally the wildest in this delirium? Are 
they those who have become familiar with the world? 
Ask experience! Ask observation! No, no. They 
are the young and gay. They are ignorant of the real 
character of the world. They hope from it what it 
cannot give. It is too poor to meet their demands—it 
is too selfish to accord with their notions of love and 
friendship. So sweet is their dream, that some might 
say,—“it is better for them to enjoy the delusion while 
they can, for truth will soon rouse them.” It is not 
so. Let them know what this earth really is. Let 
them be taught that since Eden faded, all roses have 
thorns, and all cordials their bitters. Let the voice of 
honesty cry in their ears, “cease young dreaming, 
deluded ones, for your hopes are born but to die.” 

Are motives wanted to induce us to attend to the 
proper regulation of Imagination? They are at hand. 
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They are scattered in profusion on every side. They 
meet our vision where’er it turns. We need not as¬ 
cend to the light-obscured Throne of the Eternal, in 
order to obtain them, for they are within our reach. 

1. The right government of Imagination is neces - 
sary for the successf ul pursuit of knowledge . 

Nothing can be plainer than this assertion. If an 
individual be improperly under the sway of fancy, he is 
incapacitated for any deep mental exertion. He has 
no taste for abstruse study. He has formed a light- 
habit of mind, and hence he has not patience and abil¬ 
ity to investigate the sciences. 

If he bring his mind to bear upon any subject; he 
very partially conquers it. Small draughts satisfy his 
thirst. While he yet stands on the threshold of the 
door of the Temple of Knowledge, he becomes dis- 
heartened. Like the Israelites he is near the promised 
land, but he has not confidence and perseverance suffi¬ 
cient to enable him to take it. Learning has no attrac¬ 
tions for him. Imagination has the power to make 
ignorance delicious and hence it is preferred before 
intelligence. 

2. Our happiness demands the restraint of Imagi¬ 
nation . 
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No man can be in the possession of true happiness 
who does not habitually govern his fancy. He may 
indeed have the happiness of a brute, but the bliss of 
intellect—that pure and exalted bliss that angels feel— 
he can never taste. Is happiness consistent with un¬ 
bridled passions and fiery emotions? Can it dwell in 
the bosom, where iniquity lives and malignity “breathes 
and has its being?” Never. There is no fellowship 
between them. The immutable will of Jehovah has 
separated them and they can never be brought together. 
Who is that happy man? I call that man happy, who 
subjects his desires to reason and his reason to revela¬ 
tion—whose mind is like a kingdom, in which every 
subject is loyal and where feuds never rise and rebel¬ 
lions never disturb. I call that man happy, whose pas¬ 
sions hearken to the voice of conscience as the agitated 
waves calmed themselves when over their lofty crests, 
floated those sounds of authority—“Peace, be still.” 
I call that man happy, whose Imagination, purified and 
chastened, is not disproportioned to the other faculties 
of his intellect, but which exalts itself in conformity 
with those wise rules which have been made for its 
government.—All else is phantom. r I his is alone sub¬ 
stantial. 
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3. Our usefulness requires the discreet management 
of Imagination . 

We cannot be prepared to render any service to so¬ 
ciety, if we do not perform this duty. We may have 
all the means in our power. We may have wealth and 
talents, but they will all pass for nought, for an extra¬ 
vagant fancy may give them a wrong direction or select 
improper objects. History supports the declaration, 
that the men who have desolated the globe and spread 
misery throughout its borders, were men of ungoverned 
Imaginations. Their views were wild, unnatural, and 
consequently, they sped the ploughshare of destruction 
over numerous nations and enthroned themselves upon 
the havoc and ruin which they made. What cemented 
the arches of their fame? The blood of the conqueror. 
What wafted their names and told their story? The 
mournful cry of the orphan and widow. What are 
their enormities, but bold commentaries upon the fact, 
that controlled Imaginations only are consistent with 
usefulness? 

When we remember that usefulness is particularly 
honorable to man we see the force of this motive. We 
speak not now of its effects upon the world. We 
allude not to the sweetness of the consolation, in the 
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hour of death, that springs from recollection of past 
usefulness but we merely refer to the glory, that it 
giveth to an individual. What is the glory of a Hero, 
what is the fame of a Statesman compared with this? 
IIow does all other honor lose its lustre and shrink 
into insignificance, when contrasted with it? It has 
one peculiarity that belongs to no other and that is —it 
is lasting . Fame is fleeting. It has no constancy—no 
perpetuity. The idol of to-day, where will he be to¬ 
morrow? The worshipped of yesterday, where are 
they now? Ask oblivion where? Memory—affection, 
hast thou them in charge? No. They are forgotten. 

How different with the fame of the man who promotes 
the welfare of his race. Change passes by it and omits 
to touch it. Dacay does it homage and refuses to di¬ 
minish it. Every thing else may alter and fade, but it 
will stand, like the pyramid of the desert, and look 
around upon the scene of desolation. No autumnal frost 
—no Winter’s breath can wither the roses that are bound 
around his brow—for they are not the growth of this 
sinful land but the roses of Paradise. Slander tarnishes 
it not nor does jealousy rob it of its beauty. Intelli¬ 
gence and virtue sing its praises on earth and angels in 
their abodes respond to the sentiments, and along the 
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arches of the streets of the golden city, rolls the grate¬ 
ful anthem. 

Such are some of the motives that should prompt us 
to govern our Imagination. Shall they be unheeded? 
Shall they be utterly lost? Happy he, on whom they 
operate. Happy he who controls his fancy and ever 
keeps it in just and reasonable bounds—Heaven’s pu¬ 
rest light shall illuminate his path here and Heaven’s 
brightest diadem shall encircle his head forever and 
ever! 

ANDREW ADGATE LIPSCOMB. 


TO MARY IN IIEAYEN 


s 
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Inscribed affectionately to Mrs. Susan M. Boyle , of Annapolis. 

Mary, only daughter of Col. James Boyle, died in September of 1836 after an in¬ 
sidious though fatal illness of a few days. For months had the parents and bro¬ 
thers of this idolized being, looked forward with hearts throbbing high With plea¬ 
sure, to the period which should terminate her residence at the school of the 
“Visitation” at Georgetown, where, under the careful and judicious direction of 
the Sisters, her naturally talented mind had been richly cultivated and stored 
with ample knowledge and lady-like accomplishments. Every scheme of plea¬ 
sure was postponed until Mary’s return. Every improvement procrastinated 
until Mary’s eye should give its sanction and her good taste its direction. At 
length she returned to her home, blooming in all the fascinating charms of sev¬ 
enteen, bright and beautiful. Surrounded soon by a fond circle of love and 
friendship, admired, sought after and caressed, it is wonderful that her mind re¬ 
tained its unsullied purity. The breath of flattery and praise left not the “ser¬ 
pent’s trail” over the fair Eden of her heart. She heard it as the whispering of 
a tainted breeze. In her holy religion she was an example and the world in 
which she moved, blessed her and it, for when mingling with the gay and 
thoughtless which her station in life required of her, it shed an atmosphere of 
purity around her which defied the jests of infidels and commanded the venera¬ 
tion of sinners. Sweet Mary Boyle! She returned home, but came to die—and 
out on a green hill-side where spring daisies blossom in the sun, and where the 
humming bird glitters among the roses, she sleeps in the cold stillness of Death! 
The partial pen of a relative and friend fails in its office—it can not portray 
justly the pure virtues of her mind and the effects of her undefiled piety—Re- 
quiescat in pace, and when the day of God’s light beams on a troubled world, 
may a place high amid the Seraphim be given her. 

▲. h. D, 

As sweep the cold autumnal winds 
Amid the shivering leaves and flowers, 

As flashes brighter cloud and sky, 

To gild the fading summer hoursj 
I dream of thee my gentle one, 

And feel thy breath upon my cheek; 

22* 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 


I hear thy voice, and see a smile 
Enthroned upon thy forehead meek; 

And when the cold, dull sounds of earth 
Arouse me from my vision blest, 

My heart-cords quiver and I fain 
Would call thee from thy Saviour’s breast. 

My Mary! when the last bright hues 
Of glowing autumn lit the earth, 

Thy harp-like voice and sunny smile, 

A halo shed around our hearth. 

But stilled that tone, and frozen up 
The fount which sparkled with a smile; 

And dimmed and closed those soil dark eyes, 
Which beamed with light and love the while. 
Upon thy silent bosom rests 
The valley’s cold and heavy clod, 

And night winds sigh a requiem sad, 
Through the long grass upon the sod. 

There sleeps my bright—my beautiful— 

The star that lit my path on high— 

A transient glory lent from heaven, 

To form an angel for the sky. 

Oh God!—so fair—so beautiful, 

So joyous, yet so gently meek— 

A brow like snow where sun-rays fall— 

A smile forever on her cheek. 
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I’ve seen her in the lighted hall, 

With diamonds flashing in her hair, 
Glittering amid its raven folds, 

Like meteors through the midnight air; 
And seen her turn aside and dash 
A gushing tear-drop from her eye, 

When this world’s empty splendor chilled 
Her dreams of immortality— 

Yet beautiful! when those high thoughts 
The spirit’s whisperings sublime, 

Soared up to holy heaven and sung, 
Responsive to its golden chime— 

Yet beautiful- 


At eventide, 

When staivgems lit the deep on high 
And sparkled round the moon’s pure throne; 
When every note was hushed and stilled, 

Save the bright waves, where moon-light shone, 
I’ve seen her bend before the shrine, 

Made holy by her constant prayer, 

And clasp her lily fingers o’er,' 

A cross upon her bosom fair, 

Then hold it in the silver light, 

And scan with rapt devotion’s eye, 

The image of her suffering Lord, 

Her hope of immortality* 
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Once—I remember well—I stole 
Away from sleeping dreams and rest, 

To gaze on thee, my angel-child, 

And clasp thee once more to my breast. 

Beside her couch in robes of white, 

My Mary kneeled—her raven hair 
Looked blacker in the moon-ray’s light, 

Her brow and cheeks more snowy fair; 

Her dark eyes rested on the stars, 

Yet dared not trace her spirit’s flight: 

One graceful hand hung motionless; 

One clasped the cross now gleaming bright 
Above her sinless heart—I saw 
Her sweet lips move, yet not a word 
Escaped —Her soul communed with God — 

I listened, for I thought I heard 
Her weave my name within the link 
Of prayer, which reached from earth to heaven— 
Again the sound—I wonder now, 

My very heart cord was not riven— 

She whispered, “Soon, oh Mother bright! 

Who reignest with thy Son above, 

My spirit weary of its clay, 

Will like a long imprisoned dove, 

Unfurl her wings and soar to thee. 

Hail! Mother, hail!—receive thy child, 

Be thou the star of hope to guide, 

My footsteps through death’s shadows wild!” 
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And all was o’er! Rest, rest awhile 
My Mary on thy glittering wings; 

Thy spirit-breath will steal along, 

Thy harp, like music o’er its strings;— 

And let me see ihce with mine eyes, 

Which ache and burn to see thee now. 

Oh God! ’tis vain! a ring of fire 
Seems pressing round my throbbing brow. 

Yet why? be still, and ponder soul! 

’Tis but a few short years at best, 

When this oppressed and wearied frame, 

Will gently sink in death to rest. 

Then when the shadowy veil is rent, 

Between me and Eternity, 

My Mary’s golden wings shall bear 
Me upwards to the blessed sky. 

Ave Madonna! thou who saw, 

The sufferings of thy sinless Son, 

And heard the wail of agony, 

When from his side life’s torrent run, 

Plead for me at his holy throne, 

That I may bow beneath the rod, 

And yielding humbly to his will, 

Feel that the chastening comes from God. 


a. H. D. 



DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 


BY JOHN N. M’JILTON. 

Siwartl, a celebrated warrior of the reign of Edward the Confessor—the same 
who had gained a lasting immortality for his name by becoming the destroyer 
of the infamous Macbeth—when he found his death approaching, ordered his 
attendants to clothe him in a suit of complete armour, and support him on his 
couch in the open field, with his shield on his arm and his spear in his hand. 
“In this position,” said he, “the only one worthy of a warrior, I will meet the 
tyrant; if I cannot conquer I will at least face the combat.” 

Bring me the warrior’s iron-bound vest, 

That I wore in my youthful prime; 

The metal well tempered that shielded my breast, 

In my deeds of the olden time. 

In hours of conflict, it covered me well, 

And unscathed I have stood in the fight; 

Though showers of iron that around me fell, 

Seemed to sweep with the whirlwind’s might. 

Armies before me were scattered like hail, 

And war-fields were strewed with the slain; 

O! were I young, how I’d brighten my mail, 

And away to the battles again. 

My brain grows wild when I think of the days 
When the race with the mighty I run, 

When my head was crowned with the warrior’s bays, 
For the glory my valor had won. 
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Those days have departed, so full of my fame, 
And though now of my strength I am shorn, 
Their light and their lustre encircles my name, 
And all brilliant through time shall be borne. 

Bring the helmet as stern as a soldier’s truth, 

That I bound to my boyish brow, 

For I was a soldier, fearless in youth, 

Am a soldier as fearless now. 

There’s an infidel’s blood on that helmet’s rim, 
That I drew with the well aimed blow, 

Of my good right arm, when I hurried him 
To his home in the regions below. 

O! the loftiest chief on the battle plain, 

Was the chief I strove to bring down; 

And reeking in gore from the hearts of the slain, 

I have stood with my foot on his crown. 

He writhed in his agony under my feet, 

Ere he gasped out his quivering breath; 

He sneered at me then, and his scorn it was sweet, 
For it curled on his dark lip in death. 

Bind fast to my wrist my old war shattered shield, 
That I threw on the lance of my foe, 

When he aimed in his might on the battle field 
At my bosom the death dealing blow. 
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This arm in its strengh could a host subdue, 
And warriors to conquest it led, 

Whole nations unnumbered that overthrew, 

And pyramids built of the dead. 

I am toil-worn now and tortured with pains, 
And shorn of my strength and my skill; 

The current of life travels slow in my veins, 

But my spirit is conquerless still. 

Bear my old form on its couch to yon shore, 
‘Neath the bright and beautiful sky; 

Let me look on the sun and the sea once more, 
And then like a warrior die. 

Stern death I have dared in the fierce war-storm, 
Where he laid his myriads low; 

And now that I’m old, and enfeebled my form, 
I’ll fall with my face to my foe. 
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WOMAN’S LOT. 

We often feel like weeping when we think of wo¬ 
man’s lot. With intense affections, she is ever doomed 
to have those affections checked or blighted, even by 
those who love her tenderly, devotedly, constantly. 
The wife, the mother, oh, who but she can tell the 
martyrdom of feeling she is doomed to bear! Willing 
to risk all and to forgive all for those she loves, she 
looks for such a return as is rarely received. A word, 
a look, a tone, has for her a quick meaning. If the 
husband be absorbed in thought—if there be a cloud 
upon his brow—if he be less fond than usual—her 
sensitive heart takes alarm, and she waits in trembling 
uncertainty until the mood passes off; and then, oh, 
how sweet to her heart is the word of endearment! 
Often her tears wet her pillow, when no eye but that of 
God is upon her, at the bare imagination that, some 

day or other, the husband slumbering by her side 
23 
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may cease to love her as fondly as now. Hours and 
days she suffers from passing doubts called up by a 
husband’s reserved manner, consequent upon perplexi¬ 
ties in business, with which he would not trouble her 
for the world,—thus the act of affectionate and tender 
solicitude for her happiness is made to be a source of 
pain, of anxiety, and poignant misery. And of all this 
her husband will never know. Locked up in her own 
bosom, she broods over her doubts when alone, but 
smiles as sweetly as ever upon her idolized one to wel¬ 
come his return. 0 woman! thou art incomprehensi¬ 
ble in thy strong and wayward affection. 


THELtOSSOF CHILDREN. 

Many persons are disposed to censure those who 
deeply mourn the loss of their children, and to say, 
that a moment’s reflection would make them resigned 
to the seeming affliction—which is really a blessing. 
Such know nothing of a parent’s fond idolatry. Such 
individuals never felt the sweet drawings of parental 
affection. A mother’s hand may calmly close the eye 
of her infant, and wrap the winding sheet about its 
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head, without dropping a tear upon its pale face, yet 
her heart will be withering all the while. A father 
may look down upon the last corner of the little coffin 
that holds his babe, fast disappearing forever from his 
gaze, and show no wild emotion of grief, but years 
cannot blot out from his memory a recollection of the 
young bright eye that kindled beneath his own, nor 
still the longing desire to listen again to the music of 
that voice which lisped his name in infantine accents. 

There is a mysteriousness in the yearning love of a 
mother, which none can realize but she. The moment 
her infant has seen the light, that moment is her heart 
endowed with a new capacity, and she feels an affec¬ 
tion to which before she was an utter stranger. It 
were well for her if this affection could expire with the 
being who called it into life; but it is otherwise, and 
the “lost darling” is more dear than when she held it 
to her breast, and looked down into the clear depths of 
its passionless eyes, with an emotion which only a 
mother can realize or understand. 
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TIME’S MUTATIONS. 

Though the past has fled from us, and though, in the 
busy round of existence, we fling its remembrance 
aside, yet there are moments, dear but pensive mo¬ 
ments, when, up from the records of other days come 
thronging thickly images that were once dear to the 
heart,—and now amid clustering and chilling cares, 
dear as the tones of a loved and cherished friend,— 
yet how often, oh, how often, are these recollections 
but painful remembrances! The friend who once 
shared our fireside joys—who was the companion of 
our youthful sports, where is he? Where? Was his 
mortal pillow made far down in the coral caves of the 
deep blue ocean?—or rests his head where Ganges’ 
sacred stream rolls on to its eternity of waters? The 
tender girl who grew up by our side; whose laugh, like 
the gushing of Spring’s joyous rivulets, is now ringing 
in the ear with a melancholy cadence—whose silvery 
tone was a talisman of gladness—where is she? Oh, 
she is changed! The destroyer came, he touched the 
blossom, and now it hangs, withering, upon an almost 
lifeless stem. How many have changed, grown up, 
and passed away. Some whose friendship and whose 
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smiles were as the light of existence, have ceased to 
know the countenance that once brightened at their 
presence. Some hurry past with the slight, pre-occu- 
pietl glance of recognition; with them the cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches have sprung up 
and choked the flowers of affection and reciprocal 
kindness. We can bear with some philosophy to see 
those whom we love falling by a fiat which man can¬ 
not control—changing by circumstances which cannot 
be ruled by their victims; but it is heart-sickening to 
find one whose presence in early years was dear for 
his noble-mindedness, in after life, when we again 
cross his path, swallowed in the vortex of gain, with 
every sensibility chilled, and every aspiration for 
higher honor than that of being valued for his perishing 
wealth, gone, gone forever! 


SENSITIVE NESS. 

Very sensitive people, I have remarked, are wan¬ 
tonly regardless of the feelings of others, when they 
imagine that an exception is taken to any thing which 

they may do or say. Their perceptions being unusually 

23 * 
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distinct, and their emotions easily roused into active 
exercise, they regard a simple expression in a much 
more varied light than the individual who uttered it 
was probably capable of appreciating; and being fre¬ 
quently stung by something that was never meant to 
reach them, they are led to retort with a bitterness and 
acrimony which renders them obnoxious to those who 
had regarded them with feelings of kindness. It is re¬ 
markable, that persons with quick and tender feelings 
rarely give any but themselves credit for possessing 
one grain of sensibility. All the rest of mankind are 
brutes; while the slightest touch thrills every chord in 
their own bosoms, the majority of the world they think 
can be effected only by the giant strokes of a Maximus. 

Too great sensitiveness shows a want of firmness, 
and also of the true philosophy of life. 1 have known 
persons who would pass by a wanton thrust made at 
them with seeming cool indifference,—retort they knew 
would be lessening the dignity of their character, be¬ 
sides giving an advantage to a little mind, which silence 
and a want of notice never could afford;—they did not 
feel the less, but judgment stretched a hand over the 
troubled waters and they were still. 
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DEATH. 

The way to our mortal repose, philosophize upon it 
as we choose, is a desolate, dreary one. From the 
beings who were as a part of our existence, we turn 
away, almost with loathing, so soon as the beautifying 
and life giving flame is extinguished. A few years, 
and the memory of her who sank into the grave, mourned 
by a hundred stricken hearts, is but as the distant 
murmuf of music which touches the ear a moment with 
a spell of melody, and then is lost in the surrounding 
stillness, leaving the spirit’s calm unruffled, or passing 
over its troubled waters unfelt. 


THE WIFE OF A LITERARY MAN. 

A woman fit to be the wife of a literary man must 
indeed be a woman ;—she must combine in her charac¬ 
ter all those pleasing attributes which we often find 
described, but so rarely meet with in real life. She 
must be neither selfish in feeling, vain, prodigal nor 
passionate. She must be one who will not marry where 
she cannot respect, and when she has consented to lay 
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aside her virgin honors, one who will love her husband 
with a devotion that shall waive every other considera¬ 
tion but that of duty to her God. She must be even 
more than all this; she must be self-sacrificing in dis¬ 
position, and be willing to endure much loneliness; and 
also learn, if she have not already, to have a fondness 
for her husband’s pursuits, in which case she will re¬ 
ceive a return that will be dearer far than all the world 
can offer. A man of literary pursuits sins against him¬ 
self and the woman he marries, if he takes one who is 
but a votary of fashion—whose empire is in the draw¬ 
ing room, and not in the seclusion of domestic life:— 
And if he marry a literary pedant, he will be still more 
unfortunate—unless the pedantry be that of a young, 
active, and enquiring mind, which is pleased with its 
first essay into the regions of learning. She should not 
resemble the first wife of Milton, whom the poet mar¬ 
ried from a sudden fancy. Unable to endure his lite¬ 
rary habits, and finding his house too solitary for her 
romping disposition, she beat his nephews, and conveyed 
herself away at the expiration of the honey-moon! 
Nor like the wife of Bishop Cooper, who, jealous of his 
books, consigned the labours of many years to the flames. 
Nor like the wife of Sir Henry Seville, whose affection 
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was so strong, as to cause her frequently to destroy 
his most valuable manuscripts, because they monopo¬ 
lized so much of his attention. Neither should she 
resemble in character Mrs. Barclay, who made both 
herself and husband ridiculous by her great public ad¬ 
miration of his abilities, she considering him little less 
than a demi-god. She should either be like the lady 
of Dacier, who was his equal in erudition and his 
superior in taste, but whose good sense caused her 
to respect and give place to her husband at all times 
and on all occasions, and whose love for him kept her 
from the slightest feeling of presumption because she 
was his equal in mind:—Or as the wife of Wieland, a 
domestic woman, who, though not much given to study, 
was of a calm, even temperament, and always soothed 
instead of exciting her husband’s irritable disposition. 
A literary man in choosing a wife should not look so 
much for shining abilities as for a clear, discriminating 
judgment, and a warm and affectionate heart. A com¬ 
bination of these qualities, if he be not an unreasona¬ 
ble, cross grained tyrant, will be sure to bring domestic 
felicity. 
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LAUGHTER. 

I am not one of those who think with the poet that a 
loud laugh bespeaks a vacant mind.—I love to hear a 
sturdy outburst; quick, sudden, full, and sonorous.— 
Not a premeditated laugh mind you! Not one of those 
explosions where you see the risible muscles working 
and puckering up half an hour previous to the expected 
cachinnatory ebullition—No telegraphic signals for 
me—No precursors to destroy the effect of what is 
coming; give me a laugh, the sound of which strikes 
upon the tympanum with the sudden effect of thunder 
from a summer sky—yet would not I have it uproari¬ 
ous or lasting either, but of moderate volume, and de¬ 
parting as suddenly as it came. 

There is some pleasure in telling a good joke to a 
hearty laugher—it repays you for treasuring it in your 
memory—you feel that your sociability is appreciated, 
and while the recipient shakes all over with mirth, you 
congratulate yourself that the pleasurable feelings you 
have excited are a worthy tribute paid to your powers 
of humorous recital. 

No man ever laughed heartily without being stout 
and whole-souled withal.—There is more philosophy 
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in the advice “laugh and grow fat,” than is dreamed of 
in the day dreams of the many,—It implies a capabil¬ 
ity of neutralizing care by diluting it with good humor. 

The lean, ragged, furtive looking anatomy never 
enjoys the luxury of a good laugh; at least, not such 
an one as makes you throw yourself back in your chair, 
your thumbs tucked into the arm holes of your waist¬ 
coat, your face turned to the ceiling, your mouth wide 
open, and every tliew and sinew convulsed with plea¬ 
sant sensations. His physical powers are unequal to 
so much exertion—a brief smile is the utmost he can 
compass—and that “like moonlight on a blasted heath,” 
only exposes by its melancholy brightness, the desola¬ 
tion of the surface it irradiates. 

Never stifle pleasurable feelings.—Every honest 
laugh a man enjoys draws a nail from his coffin—“vive 
la bagatelle,” “laugh when you can,”—“throw physic 
to the dogs,” and study to be as good humoured as you 
may—it is the only secret of a long life and a green old 
age. Good humor is better than Swaim’s Panacea,— 
and cheaper to boot. Never be annoyed at trifles; 
they are but the flying clouds across the blue sky of a 
man’s life. They soon pass away, and what the better 
are you for having been ill-humoured at their presence. 
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Sunshine is the laughter of nature, and, mark you! 
how heart-gladdened all things are when basking be¬ 
neath its beauty. The lambs frisk, the birds sing—the 
streams leap in their brightness, and even the spirit of 
man expand s~glowingly to its influence. 

As sunshine is to the visible world, so is laughter to 
humanity—irradiating and vivifying—warming and 
expanding. c. a. 




LINES WRITTEN NEAR A STREAM. 


This river hath a gentle murmur, telling 
A pleasant history in mine ear, 

Of crystal wave from rocky crevice welling 
In some embowered and untrodden sphere,— 

Of graceful flowers upon its margin dwelling, 

Their beauties mirrored in the fountain clear. 

The columbine fixed in some rocky ledge, 

Lobelia of blue and scarlet dye, 

Clustered along the streamlet’s shelving edge, 

Like fairy children, gathered far and nigh, 

To view the gala show of waters gliding by: 

The noble oak of manly branch and vigor, 

’Gainst the wide heaven and warring winds arrayed; 

The slender vine, of girl-like grace and figure, 
Claiming with woman’s heart its sustenance and shade 

Of princely jewels gleaming 
Far down amid the palace of the waters; 

Emerald and sapphire in blent splendor beaming— 

The ruby’s blushing daughters. 

Sweet birds are in its bowers, 

The red bird and the sylvan pantomime; 

But more than all sweet birds and gems and flowers, 
The maidens of the clime. 
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THE ONLY DAUGHTER. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

In weariness, with anxious mind, 

I’ve passed the toilsome day, 

And now, at this calm hour, I find 
Thee lingering in my way.— 

I find thee in the self-same place, 

With tender eye, and quiet face, 

Where thou for days hast been, 
Asking of me so many a time 
To weave for those a soothing rhyme 
Whose hearts are sad, I ween, 

To think no more thy pleasant smile 
Will loneliness or pain beguile. 

Dear child! Although thy voice’s tone 
Ne’er fell upon mine ear, 

My heart as sweet a one hath known, 
And pined for, many a year; 

As thine, that tone no more shall thrill— 
No troubled heart like music still, 

When waves of sorrow roll.— 

Then soothing rhyme how can I weave 
For those who o’er thy absence grieve 


In bitterness of soul. 
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Even while I strive to sing for them, 

Comes back my lost one’s requiem. 

But I will calm my wayward grief, 

And still within my breast, 

The pang that struggles for relief, 

Even to a peaceful rest. 

I will forget the pain I feel, 

And strive the wounded hearts to heal 
That bleed so long for thee. 

Fond ones! Be not your grief so deepj 
Your sweet one resteth but in sleep, 

And soon will wakened be. 

God loveth those he chastens here— 

God loveth !—dry up every tear, 

And still the troubled breast! 

Who would not smile, even ’neath the rod, 
To know the sorrow comes from God, 
Who loves the children best 
His hand hath made some grief to feel, 
Hath given some wound but He can heaTl 


LOVE. 


BY W. HENRY CARPENTER. 

Love is a strange and wayward child, 

And never was won with a golden lure; 

His brow is bright and undefiled, 

For his thoughts are of heaven, and heaven is pure. 
He tarrieth not for regal beck, 

Bolts cannot keep him, chains cannot check; 

His are the free steps, unconfined 

As the flowing wave, or the rushing wind; 

He roams on the land, he sails on the seas, 

He hides in the flower, he speaks in the breeze, 

In the lowly hut, and the lordly hall, 

He dwells in the whispers that soft lips let fall,— 

Or lurks with a face demure and sly, 

In the roguish glance of a laughing eye. 

As the bird that sings to a royal ear, 

Will sing to a peasant’s as wild and clear, 

Even so will Love carol his serenade, 

To the loftiest lady, or humblest maid: 

Nothing he cares for the ways of earth, 

Nothing he cares for the pride of birth, 

Wealth, has no charm to win him to stay, 

Want, hath no power to drive him away, 
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Mid sorrow and wrong, mid care and crime, 
Untouched by grief, unchanged by time, 

’Round the heart he hath won his arms he flings, 

As the vine encircles the tree with its rings. 

The sun had sunk in the gorgeous west, 

Like a conqueror swathed in purple and gold; 
And the blue sea glassed on its panting breast 
His crimson robes as it onward rolled.— 

And the pale white moon, from her silver shell, 
Looked down on the earth she loves so well;— 

On the tops of the trees her beams she flung, 
Where in fragments of light they quivering hung, 
Or struggling through each tangled wreath, 
Chequered the shadowy earth beneath, 

As a mirror crushed by a hostile brand, 

Or rudely swept from a careless hand, 

Scatters its brilliance far and free 
In light and dark confusedly. 

On such an eve, in such a scene, 

Their thoughts with love and rapture teeming, 
With low sweet words that intervene, 

And beauty from their glad eyes beaming; 

Two in form, but one in soul; 

Whose hopes welled from the same bright spring, 
And tended toward the self-same goal 

All beauty, like a spirit’s wing; 
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Were seated ’neath an old oak tree 
With linked hands confidingly. 

And they would look upon the skies, 

Yet never a world would speak, 

Then turn to note each other’s eyes, 

Each other’s kindling cheek. 

And then would cast their eyes adown 
In mute and eloquent thoughtfulness, 

For their’s the rapture all have known 
When words are powerless to express 
The full soul’s passionate excess, 

And their’s the feelings all have felt, 

Who with united hearts have knelt, 

Where victor Love hath reared his throne. 

It is a gentle sight to see 
A maiden form cling lovingly 
Upon a manly arm, and look 
With eyes that in their own light swim, 

As if she all things else forsook 
To rest her hopes her heaven on himj 
Yet is it sad.—For that deep vow 
He breathes so warm and loving now, 

May in his fickleness be broken 
Ere fades her gift, yon rosy token. 

And she, whose spirit sits apart, 

And communes with him as a star 
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Whose brightness hath so filled her heart 
All other orbs seem feebler far. 

She whose light form about him clings, 
Whose ear receives his whisperings, 

To whom his words were music ever 

Drank in, and then forgotten never- 

Like that same wild eyed token flower, 

May wither in a single hour. 

She was as fair and fond a thing 
As Love e’er shadowed with his wing*, 

And he as rapt as maiden won 
Could ever wish to gaze upon:— 

They seemed within their dazzling thrall 
Like twin gems in a coronal, 

That taking light from one another 
Give double beauty to each other. 

Or ere the moon was high in heaven 
His love was told, her trotli was given; 

They parted.—He to write his name 
High on the scroll of worldly fame; 

And she, from morn till twilight dim 
To dream of him, and only him. 

But time whose wings strange burthens bear, 
To him brought pride, to her, despair. 

He wooed a dame of loftier birth, 

But ah! not one of loftier worth 
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Than she, who, in her bower alone, 

The loving, and forsaken one, 

Doth meekly pray with every sigh 
That death may come, yet cannot die. 

It is a solemn, fearful thing, 

To look upon a faded wreath, 

And feel ’tis all we know of death; 

And know that science cannot wring 
From pale blue lips an utterance breath, 
That might be as a beacon star, 

To light the labyrinth of thought, 

When on the brain these wild words press; 
“In life, we only know we are , 

In death become we know not what.” 
Though dreams of fair existences, 

Like heaven’s blue beyond the cloud, 

Will somtimes pierce the sombre shroud, 
And light the sadly pensive eye 
With gleams of immortality, 

A moment seen, a moment hid, 

Like that same eye beneath its lid. 

And sad it is to stand alone, 

A pilgrim in a foreign land, 

With none to speak in kindly tone 
Or kindly press the stranger’s hand; 
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To hear the joyous laugh go round 
And feel the heart-ache at the sound, 

To watch the loving, fond caress 

Given by a mother’s tenderness,- 

To note the maiden’s sweet replies, 

Her blushing cheeks, her downcast eyes; 
As one beside her whispereth low 

In tremulous tones a lover’s vow,- 

To see the gift of friendship’s token, 

To hear the words by friendship spoken, 
And feel, that, in thy misery 
Such gentle words are not for thee. 

But sadder far the loneliness 
Nor actions tell nor lips express, 

Of her whose heart’s best wellings up 
Were poured into a treacherous cup. 
Whose weary life drags feebly on 
With love, and hope, and pleasure gone; 
And far as mental eye can see, 

One drear, and dark futurity. 

Her’s is the grief unchanged by years, 
Too deep for words, too full for tears; 
And her’s the pangs which mutely speak 
In sunken eye and pallid cheek, 

That briefly, eloquently tell 
How well she loved, how sadly well. 


LINES WRITTEN IN SICKNESS. 

BY T. C. ATKINSON. 

When I repose in death’s dominion dark, 

No words shall praise me and no stone shall mark. 

Oh! lay me in a quiet spot of ground, 

Where weeping willows may enshrine me round: 

Such lonely, tender, hallow’d spot, I ween, 

By Susquehanna’s waters may be seen,— 

A lonely spot, but not unknown to those 
Whom I would have to watch o’er my repose. 

But oh! what soul so stoically made 
As unappalled to view the approaching shade; 

Mark death’s penumbra stealing o’er his skies, 

Ere perfect occulation close his eyes— 

Pass the last agony, without a prayer, 

Without a sigh to leave this upper air,— 

The last sad moments when the frame sustains 
The mental agonies, the mortal pains— 

To take farewell of all familiar things, 

To whose embraces nature child-like clings— 

To leave her bosom widow’d though unwed— 

To change the long-remembered for the dead— 

And to the silent charnel house descend, 

Where love is known no more, and friendship’s at an end. 
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’Tis sweet to deem, (since by the grace of heaven 
Such consolation to our race is given,) 

’Tis sweet to deem the spirits of the dead 
To some celestial spot are gathered, 


Where we may clasp again in fond embrace 

) 

The long lost form and view the absent face,— 

That future time, a glorious morn shall rise— 

An epoch in the annals of the skies,— 

When heaven’s high halls shall throng an earthly train, 
Where all that erst have breathed, shall breathe again; 
When hoarding graves shall render up their trust 
And souls etherial spriug from darkling dust,— 

The sire that sleeps in consecrated ground 
Where filial mould accumulates around; 

The mother with her infant at her side; 

The swain reclining by his gentle bride; 

The lonely voy’ger slumbering ’ncath the wave; 

The friend sojourning in a stranger’s grave—r 
Summoned by the archangel’s piercing call, 

Like children to a father’s festal hall, 

^Uprisen from the entombing sea and sod, 

All gathered round th’ ancestral hearth of God. 


BANNER SONG. 


OP THE 

NATIONAL GUARD OF BALTIMORE. 

Upon the Banner, the Genius of Liberty is represented, robed in the flag of 
the United States; her right hand grasps a naked sword, and her left rests upon 
a scroll whereon is written “Constitution of U. S.” 

The design was by Miller, a talented young artist of the city; the drapery, and 
ground work> which are wrought in silk, being the performance of a lady by 
whom the Banner was presented. 

Up with our Banner! Let it flout 
The blue o’er arching sky, 

And let each guardsman’s warrior shout, 

Be “Death or Liberty!” 

Who fears the rush of hostile slaves, 

The glance of hostile eye, 

While freedom’s Banner o’er us waves, 

And “Liberty” the cry? 

Up with our Banner! Beauty bright, 

Hath wrought its foldings rare, 

And eyes that swim in beauty’s light, 

Have lingered proudly there; 

While tones of mellow music blest, 

The banner beauty gave, 

And bade each guardsman’s snowy crest, 


“Be first among the brave . 5 
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Up with our Banner! Let the sun, 
Reflect each glancing thread, 
Where’er beneath the war smoke dun, 
The best and bravest tread; 

And if, as with the foe we dare, 

Our life blood stain the sod, 

We’ll bless ye with our latest prayer, 
Our Banner, home, and God! 
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THE POLISH TABLEAU. 


As no tree remains unagitated when the breath of 
the tempest sways the boughs of the forest, so, no breast 
is unmoved when the voice of patriotism thrills the bo¬ 
soms of an oppressed people. But he, who uninfluenced 
by popular commotion and the circumstance of organ¬ 
ized action, in the outbreakings of his burning bosom, 
content to pour the treasure of his patriot heart as a 
libation to Liberty, singly and alone, strikes for the 
honor and the freedom of his country, is entitled to 
that admiration which belongs to the highest, noblest, 
divinest impulses of the human breast. 

Russian influence and Russian bayonets had suc¬ 
ceeded in placing upon the throne of Poland, Catha¬ 
rine’s paramour, the snivelling Stanislas Augustus. 

Holding his throne at the will of the Empress, Stan¬ 
islas and his diet were the mere automata that per¬ 
formed the prescribed movements of her ministers, 
while the dispirited Poles, possessed neither the cour- 
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age nor the ability to resist Russian dictation and drive 
the Cossack myrmidons from their towns and villages. 

During the gloomy period, a short time before the 
confederacy of Bar, a solitary Russian soldier was seen 
one sabbath morning, standing by the door of the church 
of Santa Maria in Warsaw. The sight of a Russian 
soldier was, alas! nothing unusual in Poland; but the 
presence of a lone man, there, armed cap-a-pie was con¬ 
sidered strange, as in that church above all others no 
Russian ever attended service, for it contained a mar¬ 
ble tablet of their disgrace, being that which commem¬ 
orated the subjugation of Russia by the Poles under 
Zolkiewski in the following inscription, 

Jesu Christi Dei Filii 
Regis regum exercituum glorias 
Sigismundus iii. rex Poloniae et Suecioe 
Exercitiu Muschovitico ad Clusinum coeso 
Moscoviae metropoli deditione accepta 
Smolensco Reipublicae restituto. 

Basileo Szuyskio magno duce Muscoviae 
Et fratre ejus Demetrio militiae praefecto 
Captivis Jure belli captis 
Et in arce Gostinensi sub custodia habitis 
Ibique vita functis. Duce Zolkiewski. 
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The ringing of bells at last ceased and the opened 
doors admitted the concourse of worshippers. The Rus¬ 
sian soldier attracted the notice of the people as they 
entered, and drew forth an enquiring whisper of curi- 
' osity or a slight murmur of disapprobation. One voice 
however was loud enough to be heard not only by the 
people but the Russian himself, “Our diets are sur¬ 
rounded by Cossacks, I thought our churches would be 
left unmolested.” This was uttered by a stranger, a 
young man of fair proportions and prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance. 

Having entered the church, he did not occupy one 
of the seats, but advancing up a side aisle and prostrat¬ 
ing himself on the pavement commenced his devotions 
in a very wrapt and solemn manner. As he continued 
upon his knees engaged in prayer, his eyes fixed alter¬ 
nately on the crucifix and the tablet which we have 
described, the Russian soldier, with his head covered, 
irreverently entered the church; and the clank of his 
armed heel, ringing heavily on the echoing stone, as he 
advanced up the aisle, attracted the attention of the 
multitude. 

The devotion of the young man who was kneeling on 
the pavement gave way to curiosity as the soldier strode 
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by; and forgetting bis prayers, his eyes followed him 
with evident anxiety to discover what the singular con¬ 
duct of the stranger could portend. Annoying the con¬ 
gregation and arresting the attention of the officiating 
priests, the soldier continued up the aisle until he stood 
before the tablet. Arrived there he partially un¬ 
sheathed his sword, and drawing a large hammer from 
underneath his military cloak endeavoured by one full 
blow to obliterate the memorial of his country’s disgrace. 

But the youth had quitted the place where he was 
kneeling, and gliding like a shadow noiselessly along, 
stood behind the sacrilegious intruder. Scarcely had 
the heavy steel crashed against the marble, scattering 
o’er the pave, its shivered fragments when he raised his 
muscular arm and with a blow from his clenched fist, 
smote the armed ruffian to the earth. 

The violence of the concussion drove the chained 
links of his helmet into the soldier’s temple, and the 
blood flowed in a libation at the foot of the violated 
marble, as his lifeless trunk sank heavily on the pave¬ 
ment. 

In the confusion of the moment and the conflicting 
emotions, and vociferations of the assembled multi- 
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tude, the patriotic Pole, who had revenged the insult 
to his country’s trophies and his country’s religion, was 
the only one who was silent and undisturbed. The 
temporary excitement which had flushed his face, had 
passed off* and the morning sunbeams fell upon his au¬ 
gust countenance in the calm repose of conscious and 
fearless dignity. 

He stood with folded arms over his fallen enemy 
until he perceived that life was extinct, then rasing his 
eyes to heaven he said, “Thou God seest me! So lay 
this guilt of blood to my soul as I have been actuated 
by any feeling other than a desire to vindicate the 
glory of thy church and the honour of my country.” 
Then laying his hand upon the helmet of the dead, he 
dragged the body along the aisle to the door, while the 
trickling blood marked its course. After this he re¬ 
turned to the church, knelt down as before, and 
resumed his devotions with the calmness and compo¬ 
sure of one whose aspirations belonged to heaven alone, 
then arose, passed through the crowd and was soon lost 
to the sight of all the multitude. 

Nothing could exceed the rage and chagrin of Rep- 
nin the Russian ambassador (or viceroy as he might 
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be more appropriately styled,) when he learned that 
his emissary had been slain—but the author of his death 
was alike unknown to him and the congregation who 
had beheld the act. His appearance and disappear¬ 
ance were at once a mystery and a regret, for the in¬ 
habitants of Warsaw longed to greet him whose arm 
had been uplifted to avert national disgrace—who had 
struck the first blow for Polish independence. But he 
was gone—and disappointed alike the Poles’ desire of 
congratulation and Repnin’s desire of vengeance. 

This act lit the torch of Polish Patriotism till the 
glow of enthusiasm enlivened every bosom—and its 
illustrious author Leopold Reyten in all his after 
struggles and sacrifices in the cause of Polish emanci¬ 
pation, fully justified the expectation formed of his 
early enthusiasm. He was one of the immortal eight 
who upon the ruined altar of the ancient church of Bar, 
which had been desolated by the torch of the Cossacks, 
laid their unsheathed swords, and invoking the aid of 
Omnipotence, vowed everlasting enmity to Russian 
control and Russian oppression.—His single bosom bid 
defiance to and resisted the bayonets of the allies when, 
about to ratify the deed of partition, they would have 
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entered the Polish hall of legislation; and when at 
length the ruin of his unhappy country was sealed, and 
Poland lay gasping beneath the feet.of her oppressors, 
reason was hurled from her mighty throne and the 
strings of his indignant patriot heart were sundered by 
the shock. 


THE END. 
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